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Some Interesting Essex Brasses. 


pages! a selected few of the many monumental brasses to 

be found in the County of Essex. In what follows, we 

continue our remarks on the same subject. The particular 
brasses selected for notice on this occasion—twelve in number— 
are, as before, of widely different kinds and dates, so that few of 
them possess points comparable with those of any other. They 
have been selected, in short, chiefly on account of their varied 
characters and in order to present as large a series as possible of 
different types. Nevertheless, they are treated in order of their 
dates. 

In our last article, we said a good deal about a class of early 
sepulchral brasses, hitherto very little studied, of which, in almost 
every case, nothing now remains but the matrices or indents in 
which the brasses were sunk, owing to the brass having been bedded 
in cement merely: not -fixed in with rivets. Brasses of this class 
were laid down only, we believe, from about 1300 to 1330. They 
were usually set in very large slabs, some of which taper slightly 


( ) two years ago, we described and figured in these 





va 
* The Reliquary and Ijlustrated Archeologist, vol. v. (1899), pp. 9-21. 
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towards the foot. Round the edge is a brief inscription, generally 


Fig. 1.—Matrix of Brass to Sire Boneface de Hart, Canon 
of Aosta (about 1320), at Hornchurch, Essex. 


in Norman - French 
and dateless, in single 
Longobardic charac- 
ters, about two inches 
high, each cut separ- 
ately out of brass and 
inserted in a matrix 
of its own. In the 
centre, there is gener- 
ally either an elegant 
floriated cross or a 
half-effigy, or both, 
but sometimes there 
is no central design. 
We have in Essex 
perhaps a couple of 
score of slabs bearing 
the matrices of early 
brasses of this char- 
acter—most of them 
now in a very worn 
condition, the  in- 
scription being often 
almost or _ wholly 
illegible. In our last 
article, we figured 
examples from West 
Thurrock? and Tilty 
(both of about 1315), 
and aliuded to one at 
Hornchurch, of about 
the year 1320, which 
we now figure. » The 
slab, which is rect- 
angular, is no_ less 
than 7 ft. 10 ins. in 
length, and 3 ft. 6 
ins. in breadth. It is 
larger, and the design 
it bears is finer, than 





* We much regret that, through an oversight, we described this (p. 11) as being 


at West Tilbury. 
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any other in Essex, and is also remarkable from the fact that it is 
our only slab of the kind which now retains even a small fragment 
of its original brass. It bears a cross-flory, with an exceedingly 
small head, supported by a very tall slender stem, rising from the 
back of some animal. On either side of the head is a large quarter- 
effigy of an ecclesiastic (about 1 ft. 8 ins. in height). Above are 
three small, narrow, sharp-pointed shields. The marginal inscription, 
which is enclosed between narrow fillets, reads as follows :—SIRE: 
BONEFACE: DE: HART: CHANNOINE: DE: OSTE: 
GIST ICI DEV: DE: SA ALME EYT: MERCI. It is 
remarkable that, although the design shows the slab was in- 
tended to commemorate ‘wo ecclesiastics, only one is mentioned, 
and that the inscription commences, not (as usual) in the centre 
at the top, but some way down the sinister side, the space 
before it being blank. The fragments of brass which still remain 
(as mentioned above) are a small portion (1 ft. 2 ins. long) of 
the outer fillet at the head, the upper dot of the colon after 
“Sire,” and the letters N and F in “ Boneface.”2 Of the eccle- 
siastic here commemorated, we know nothing; but ‘the former 
connection between Hornchurch. and the famous “Hospice” of 
the St. Bernard, at the head of the Val d’Aosta, has been 
pointed out by Mr. Horace Round.3 

We have in Essex a remarkably fine series of warriors belonging 
to the first quarter of the fifteenth century and attired in the style 
of armour often spoken of as the “ Lancastrian.” Examples (most 
of which we have already figured) occur at Wendens Ambo (1410), 
Little Horkesley (1412), Tolleshunt Darcy(1419), Felstead (about 1420), 
Bocking (1420), Halstead (about 1425), and Harlow (about 1425). 
We are now concerned with that at Bocking. Nothing remains of it, 
except the two effigies, and the slab itself is so much worn that it 
is hard to tell what else it once bore; but, apparently, there was a 
fine crocketted canopy, a foot-legend, and some shields. Even the 
effigies are much worn and battered, and the organ covers the lower 
portions of both, so that our figure has had to be made from a 
rubbing (taken in 1857, before the organ was placed in its present 
position) now in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries. The 
man (2 ft. 8 ins. in height) is in the complete plate armour of the 





* Sire Boneface de Hart, Canon of Aosta, lies here. May God upon his soul have 
mercy. 
? The “C” in Boneface also remained when Haines wrote in 1861 (see his Manual, 
p-. cxxxix and 58). The other letters, shown as existing in our figure, are taken from 
an old rubbing in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries. 
3 Trans. Essex’ Archa@ol. So¢., vol, vi., n,s. (1898), pp. 1-12, 
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Lancastrian period. His sword and misericorde are mutilated. The 
lady (2 ft. 6} ins. in height) wears the head-dress known as the 
“ crespinc "—a wired erection, over which is thrown a kerchief, having, 
in this case, an elegantly-waved edge: Her long gown, girt just 
below the.breast, has extremely loose sleeves hanging almost to 








Fig. 2.—Brass to John Doreward, Esquire, and wife (1420) 
at Bocking, Essex. 


the ground. It is open at the neck and very broadly turned back 
upon the shoulders in the form of a collar. The edge of this collar, 
the cuffs, and the inside of the sleeves were once inlaid with white- 
metal or enamel, probably to represent fur. We have not many 
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figures of this character in Essex. That to Cristina Bray (1420), 
at Felstead, is, perhaps, the 
nearest approach, though it 
lacks the fur, and is a 
half-effigy only. Enough of 
the inscription remained in 
Weever’s time (1631) to 
inform us' that the figures 
represent John Doreward, 
Esquire, a member of the 
family from which the “ Dore- 
wards ” (still so called), in 
Bocking, takes its name, who 
died on November 12th, 1420, 
and his second wife Isabella, 
a daughter of John Baynard, 
of Messing, Essex. “ Dore- 
wards ” was acquired in 1316 
by Ralph Doreward, who left 
it to his son Sir William, 
who was father to the John 
here commemorated. The 
latter, though he had no 
issue by his second wife, 
had by his former wife a 
son, John, born in _ 1390, 
who afterwards became a 
person of consequence, ser- 
ving as Speaker in 1414 
and as‘ Sheriff of Essex 
and Herts. in both 1425 
and 1432. The estate re- 
mained for several genera- 
tions in the possession of 
his descendants. 

During the period to 
which the foregoing brass 
belongs —the first quarter 
of the fifteenth century— ee 


many very elegant memorial - Fig. 3.—Matrix of Brass (about 1420) at 
crosses, accompanied by Danbury, Essex. 





* See his Anctent Funerall Monuments, p. 619. 
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shields, scrolls, and other designs, were laid down; but, in the 
wave of religious bigotry which swept over England in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, most of these were destroyed 
as “Popish relics.” We have not now left in. Essex a single 
example, or even a small fragment of one, though there exist, 
at Danbury, Fyfield, and elsewhere, the matrices from which- 
such crosses have. been 
stolen. That at Danbury, 
here figured, belongs to 
about the year 1420, and 
is one of our finest. It 
once contained a slender 
and elegant Latin cross- 
flory (6 ft. 10 ins. in 
height), rising from a 
stepped base or “Calvary ” 
placed upon a large scroll, 
with a shield of arms on 
each side of the shaft. 
Probably this cross was 
intended to commemorate 
either Gerard Braybroke 
(son. and heir of Sir 
Gerard Braybroke), who 
died on March 2gth, 1422, 
or his wife, Perne 
(daughter and heiress of 
Reginald Grey, Lord Grey 
de Wilton), who died on 
April 8th, 1414. Both 


were buried in Danbury 
p> Church, and Weever gives" 

‘ the inscriptions to their 

— memories which remained 


Fig. 4.—Brass to a Civilian (about 1475), at my 1631, when he wrote. 
Hempstead, Essex. If it was (as seems 


probable) the former, the 
cross must have been reaved since 1779, when the slab in 
question (then bearing the cross, at least) was moved and a 
leaden coffin, containing the body of a warrior preserved in 
pickle, was discovered. 





* Ancient Funerall Monuments, p. 640. 
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At Hempstead, there is an excellent representation of the costume 
of a civilian of about the year 1475%? We do not know the name of 
the person commemorated, as the inscription has been long lost. 
The figure (2 ft. in height) wears a gown reaching to the ankles, 
loose sleeved, fur-trimmed round the bottom and on the cuffs and 
collar, and girt at the waist by a buckled strap, from which hangs, 
on his left side,,a gypciére or purse, and over it a tasselled rosary 
of twelve beads. From his hood, which is thrown over his right 
shoulder, a long scarf hangs down his right 
side almost to the ground. Between his feet, 
on which are very pointed shoes, a small 
plant is conventionally represented. The 
features are unusually well expressed. The 
effigy of the man’s wife (2 ft. 1 in. in 
height?) has been long lost, but one may 
gather from the matrix that she wore the 
“horned” head-dress and .long gown of the 
period. Their five sons (represented -in a 
group: not behind one another, as was usual 
at a later date) wear the same -costume as 
their father, but without the fur-trimming, 
gypciére, and rosary. The daughters (two in 
number) are attired - very differently from 
their mother. They wear the later “ butterfly” 
head-dress and exceedingly décolleté gowns, 
confined at the waist by narrow transverse 
girdles. 

Of our three Essex examples of priests 
in academic attire, we have already figured F'8- 5——Brasstoa Priest, 

in academic attire (about 
two—those at Thaxted (about 1450) and 1480), at Barking, 
Strethall (about 1480). We now figure the Essex. 
third, which exists at Barking and _ belongs, 
apparently (like that at Stréethall), to about the year 14803 
The effigy, which is small (being only 1 ft. 7 ins. in height) 
and in poor condition, represents the priest holding a chalice between 
his uplifted hands, and wearing, over his surplice, a cassock, tippet, 
and hood. The two latter are hatched to represent fur-trimming, 





* The slab remains in the church, but the remaining effigies are now loose at the 
Vicarage. 

? It is very unusual, when effigies of a man and his wife are shown together on a 
brass, for that of the wife to be the taller, as here. 

3 We may mention, too, that, on the brass to Songar and family (about 1485), at 
Clavering, the eldest of the four sons is represented as a priest in academic attire. 
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unlike our other two examples, in which the fur-trimming is (or 

once was) represented by enamel inlaid. In the absence of the 

foot-legend (measuring 1 ft. 1 in. by 34 ins.), which has long been 
lost, it is impossible 
to say who the effigy 
was intended to repre- 
sent ; but, assuming that 
the priest was (as is 
probable) a vicar of 
Barking, he may not 
improbably have been 
Robert Waleis, who was 
presented (according to 
Newcourt) in 1462, and, 
having died, was suc- 
ceeded in November, 
1486. 

The remains of a 
brass, which was of a 
very unusual type and 
has not been noticed, 

. we believe, by any pre- 
vious writer, exist at 
Stapleford Tawney. It 
is set in a slab (6 ft. 
long by 3 ft. broad), 
which once formed the 
top of a fine altar- 
tomb, but is now let 
into the flooring of the 
chancel, within the altar 
rails and on the north 
side. In the centre 
was a large cross (3 ft. 
5+ ins. in height), with 
a four-stepped base or 
“Calvary,” a broad stem, 
a circular head, and 
arms, terminating (ap- 
parently) in scrolls; but 
the matrix of it alone remains. Below the cross there is still 
a very fine and elaborate achievement of arms, with much 

. mantling. It bears: Per pale indented [argent and sable]; a 


Fig. 6.—Brass (mutilated) to William Scott, Esquire, 
and wife (1505), at St pleford Tawney, Essex. 
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saltire counter-changed. Crest: Out of park pales [or] an arm, 
habited [azure], cuffed {argent|, the hand holding a roll of paper 
[of the last|, for Scott. Round these devices, near the edge of 
the top of the slab, on a fillet 1} ins. wide, was an in- 
scription, now lost. Round this, again, let into the ‘chamfered 
sloping edge of the slab, 
are portions of another 
fillet, of the same 
width, bearing a Latin 
inscription, which com- 
mences at the upper 
sinister corner and is 
intended to be _ read 
from the outside. Por- 
tions are now lost 
altogether, while others 
have become loose at 
some time and have 
been refixed, rather 
clumsily and not alto- 
gether in their right 
positions, by means of 
screws. The legend 
may be thus translated 
(the missing portions 
being supplied from a 
rubbing taken in 1810, 
by Mr. Thomas Fisher, 
and now in the pos- 
session of the Society of 
Antiquaries’) : — “ Here 
lie William Scott, 
Esquire, Lord and 
Patron of this Manor 
of Stapylford Tanny, 
and Margery his wife ; 
which same William 
died the 3rd day of the 
month of November in the year of our Lord 1491; and the aforesaid 
Margery died the 14th day of the month of October in the year of 
our Lord 1505 [&c.]” The method of expressing the date of 
William Scott's death is extremely peculiar. Mr. Mill Stephenson 


Fig. 7.—Brass (set in earlier matrix) to Thomas Broke 
and wife (1493), at Barking, Essex. 





* The conclusion was lost, however, before 1810. 
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believes it may be read as follows :—One thousand (M°) four hundred 
IIIl¢) and ninety-one (ILI Xlo=four twentys and eleven). This 
William Scott belonged to a family seated at Chigwell, Essex, from 
the beginning of the reign of. Henry VII. till a very recent date. 
He bought the Manor and advowson of Stapleford Tawney on 
May 18th,,1485, and his descendants held it for over a century. 
Ultimately the elder of the two daughters and co-heirs of George 
Scott (who died on February 3rd, 1588) conveyed it, by marriage, 
to Sir Edward Allen, whose descendants long held it.* 

The brass at Barking to the memory of a certain Thomas Broke 
(who died in 1493), his wife, Alice, a son, and a daughter, excellently 
represents the civilian costume, both male and female, of the time 
of King Henry VII. The composition, as we here figure it, is 
probably complete; but the various parts of which it consists are 
set in matrices (also shown in our figure) which were clearly intended 
to receive figures of nearly half-a-century earlier date; and the 
shields of which the matrices are shown may haye belonged to 
either composition.2 The man (1 ft. 7 ins. in height) is bare-headed, 
and wears a. long, plain, loose-sleeved gown, reaching to his ankles, 
fur-edged round the neck, and confined at the waist by a girdle, 
from which a tasselled rosary of twelve beads hangs beneath his 
right arm. The lady (1 ft. 6 ims. in height) wears a long gown 
falling in folds upon the ground at her feet. It is open down the 
front nearly to her middle—widely so at the neck, where it is turned 
back, the broad “revers” (as it is called now) being furred—and 
girt below the breast by a narrow transverse girdle. She also wears 
the horned head-dress, covered by a kerchief which falls over her 
shoulders. The son and daughter are attired much as are their 
father and mother respectively, but more simply. The Latin foot- 
legend may be translated :—“ Here lie Thomas Broke ‘and Alice his 
wife ; which same Thomas died the 5th day of the month of February 
in the year of our Lord 1493; upon whose souls may God have 
mercy. Amen.” We know nothing further of the individuals 
commemorated. : . 

Of slightly later date (1518) is a brass at Harlow, which Haines 
overlooked. Though rematkable for its extremely small principal 
effigies, it is of a type of which we have, in Essex, a great many 
examples. Apparently, the composition is complete ; but it is difficult 





* See Morant’s Zssex, vol. i., pp. 168 and 179. William Scott married Margery, ° 
daughter of Thomas Swynborne, Esquire, of Yorkshire. 

* The matrix of the smaller figure (a son, doubtless), placed above the inscription 
and between the matrices of the two larger figures (his parents, probably), is unusual 
ahd peculiar in respect of its position. 

i 8 
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to be sure of this, for the plates have been stripped from their slab 
and are now affixed to the wall. It represents Thomas Aylmar, 
his wife (Alys), and their seven sons and four daughters. The male 
effigy (only 10 inches in height) is, curiously, smaller than the female 
(104 inches). The lady wears the pedimental head-dress, and the 
long, low-necked, fur-cuffed gown of the period, girt at the waist 
by a loose girdle with a long pendant end. The children are dressed 
much as are their parents, but more simply. The shield is in bad 
condition, having lost the white-metal or enamel. with which it was 
formerly inlaid. _ It bears the arms of Aylmar, impaling an unidentifi- 
able coat, probably that of the wife’s family. Doubtless, Thomas -- 
Aylmar was related to Anthony Aylmar, vicar of Harlow from 
August 28th, I510, to 
about July, 1518," to whom 
there was formerly an in- 
scription in the church. 

A brass of about the 
year 1550, and of a very 
unusual type,? is that of 
a man .in armour, his 
wife, three sons, and four 
daughters, at Margaretting. 
Its most remarkable feature 
lies in the fact that nearly 
all the faces are represented 
in profile—a very uncom- 
mon thing ; but the brass 
also differs, in several 
other respects, from any 
other we have in Essex. |. 
Unfortunately, it is but Fig. asians 4 oak or) eas : — = 
poorly executed, and im- 
perfect, the inscription plate, the man’s head, his feet, and the 
lower corners of the female effigy, having been long lost. The 
slab to which the brass -was originally affixed lay, sixty years ago, 
within the altar rails. Recently, it lay just within the south door. 
Now, the various remaining portions (including the group of daughters, 
which several writers, Haines among them, have declared to be lost) 
are affixed to a new slab let into the wall of the chancel.3 The man 





* See Newcourt’s Refertoriym, ii., p. 312. 
2 There are, according to Haines (Manual, p. ccxxxv.), brasses of a similar‘type at 
Cobham, Surrey, about 1550 (figured on p. xlvi.); Isfield and Willingdon; Sussex. 
Thére are reasons for thinking that the plates are palimpsest, but we have been 
unable to obtain definite. information on this point. 
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(originally about 2 ft. in height) is représented in the rather-inelegant 
armour of the period, the most noticeable feature of which is, perhaps, 
the short skirt of taces (of three rows) covering a longer skirt of 


ia 


Fig. 9.—Brass to a Man in Armour and wife 
(about 1550), at Margaretting, Essex. 


mail, over which hang small 
tuilles protecting the thighs. 
He also wears ugly broad-toed 
sabbatons, and his beard is long. 
The lady (1 ft. 10 ins. in height) 
wears a curious kind of bonnet, 
highest at the back, from which 
hangs a veil ; also a long sleeve- 
less over-gown, puffed at the 
shoulders, with a large low 
furred collar, and with ribbons 
all down the front, only those 
three above the waist being © 
tied ; below the waist, the gown 
is widely open, displaying the 
undergown, which is quite plain : 
not embroidered, as at a some- 
what’ later date. A_ large 
jewelled ornament (perhaps a 
scent-box) hangs by a chain 
from her girdle. The sons are 
represented in a costume (low 
shoes, trunk hose, doublets, and 
short cloaks) which reminds one 
of the “London ’prentices ” one 
sees in ancient pictures. The 
daughters are attired much like 
their mother, but more plainly. 
Two (probably unmarried) have 
tight collars to their gowns, the 
bows of which are tied” all down 
the front: the other two (pro- 
bably married) have large 
upstanding collars — “ Medici 
collars” they would be called 
now — while the overgown of 
the foremost (and probably 


also that of the hindermost, who is hidden) is open from the waist 
downwards, displaying a jewelled pendant, like that worn by their 
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mother. Above is a shield bearing three coats (one apparently that 
of Bardfield, the other two unidentified), marshalled in an unusual 
and perplexing manner, which leaves it doubtful whether they are 
intended to commemorate the marriage of a widower with his second 
wife or that of a widow.with her second husband. 

At West Thurrock, there is a curious Elizabethan brass, consisting 
of the effigies of Humphrey Heies (who died in 1584) and his son 
Humphrey (who died in 1585-6), with a punning metrical Latin 
inscription to each, though engraved on a single large plate. The 


Fig. 10.—Brass to Humphrey Heies and Humphrey Heies (father and son: 1585-6), 
at West Thurrock, Essex. 


brass has interesting features, but our chief reason for figuring it 
here is that, although the inscription remains affixed to the slab in 
the church, the effigies are now loose at the vicarage and in danger, 
therefore, of being lost. The effigies (1 ft. 64 ins. and 1 ft. 44 ins. 
high respectively) are, in most respects, closely similar. Both figures 
stand erect, in an attitude of prayer and with a half-turn towards 
one another, on a piece of chequer-paved foreground, and both 
wear neck-ruffle, doublet, breeches, and hose, with a heavy cloak 
reaching nearly to the level of the knees; but the son, although he 
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lacks the beard and moustache which his father has, is, of the two, 
by far the more elegantly attired. His doublet and breeches are 
slashed and striped, while those of his father are plain, and his 
neck-ruffle and the bows into which his breeches-strings are tied 
at the knees are far larger than those of his parent.‘ The inscription 
has been rendered thus? :— 


The grass, cut by the scythe, dries and turns to Heie, 
And afterwards to dust, so follow they. 

All flesh is grass: Death cuts, and this again 
Will turn to AHeie, and then as dust remain. 
Let Humphrey Heie. the truth of this confess, 
Who gets his name of Heies, omitting s. 

How well the Hete in fact and Here in name 
Agree, let Scripture tell—there both the same. 
To poor, thou wast as Grass and food on earth : 
From Heie to grass will be thy coming birth ; 
For, when God bids his dust to rise, thou’lt be 
Not Heie but Grass, and flow’r eternally. 


He died October roth 1584. 


Soon Humphrey died, the Son—unlike in this : 
He had not of chaste wedlock known the bliss. 
In all else, like his father—far and near 

To all around, both rich and poor, as dear. 
Like him, too, he was Heie in fact and name. 
Till, like his father, Heze like dust became. 
God grant a flow’r may spring of it; and may 
Both live with Christ in blessedness, we pray. 


He died January 22nd 1585. 


There is also at West Thurrock a small, but characteristic, female 
figure (1 ft. 7 ins. in height) of the Elizabethan period, representing 
Katherine Redinge,who died on December 16th, 1591,aged twenty-four, 
The brass is figured here mainly because, though the inscription 
remains affixed to the slab in the church, the effigy is (like those of 
her father and brother—the two Humphrey Heies above-mentioned) 
now loose at the vicarage. The lady wears a round-topped broad- 
brimmed hat and neck-ruffle—both of unusual size; an undergown, 
very elaborately embroidered down the front of the skirt; and an 
overgown, loose and turned back at the neck, with loose striped 
sleeves, and drawn together at the waist by a large sash tied in a 





* According to Haines (Manual, p. ccxl.) there are figures similar to that of the 
son at Harlow (1582); Clifton, Notts. (1587); and Queen’s College, Cambridge (1591). 
Other brasses in which father and son occur as principal effigies exist, in Essex, at 
Little Horkesley and Leigh. - : 

? By the Rev. W. Palin: More about Stifford and its Neighbourhood, p. 160, 
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bow, but open below. The inscription, though apparently intended 
for a foot-legend, is placed, curiously, above the lady’s head. 


Fig. 11.—Brass to Katherine Redinge (1591), at West Thurrock, Essex. 


The last brass we shall notice here is one of the year 1640, 
which is of interest only because it bears the name of its engraver 
and the date when it was engraved—information which is to be 
found only on a few very late brasses and on no other in this county. 


Fig. 12.—Brass to John Darcy, Serjeant-at-Law (1638-9) at St. Osyth, Essex. 


It exists at St. Osyth, and consists of an inscription merely to a 
certain John Darcy, a sergeant-at-law and a member of the noble 
Essex family of Darcy, who died in March, 1638-9, aged seventy-one. 
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He was a son of Briant Darcy, Esquire, of St. Osyth (High Sheriff 
of Essex in 1585), and married Dorothy, daughter of Thomas Audley, 
of Berechurch, Essex, by whom he had issue. The plate in question 
(2 ft. 1 in. by 1 ft. 3} ims.) is affixed to the wall of the church, 
above the fine monument on which is a recumbent life-size effigy, 
in alabaster, of John Darcy.: Of the engraver, Francis Grigs, we 
know nothing, except that his name also appears on brasses at 
Bradfield, Yorkshire, and Upton Cressett, Shropshire. It will be 
noticed that more than a year elapsed between the death of 
John Darcy and the erection of this brass to his memory.? 
For valuable assistance and advice, we have to thank 
Mr. Mill Stephenson, F.S.A., the Rev. H. L. Elliot, and the 
Rev. George Smallpeice. 
MILLER CHRISTY. 
W. W. PORTEOUS. 





* The monument has been figured by Mr. Chancellor (Ancient Sepulchral Monu- 
ments of Essex, pl. 1). 

? In all probability, the whole of the monument was executed by Grigs, as he 
is known to have executed also a similar monument elsewhere. If so, the delay 
in putting up the brass is, to some extent, accounted for. 
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Homes of the Picts. 


HE first of the diagrams here shown (fig. 1, page 90) is 

reproduced from a wood-cut illustrating the Rev. Alexander 

Pope’s account of “ Caithness, Strathnaver, and Sutherland,” 

published in 1776;* and it represents what that writer 

(who was minister of the parish of Reay, in Sutherland) refers to 

as “A Pictish House.” With regard to: dwellings of this description, 
Mr. Pope says :— 

“It is observable in these buildings that there is no mortar of any kind, neither 
clay nor lime; nor had they any notion of casting an arch. They consist of the best 
stones they could find, well laid and joined; the wall was sometimes 14 feet thick, 
and the great room, which was quite round, 22 feet diameter; the perpendicular 
wall 12 feet high; and the roof was carried on round about with long stones [in what 
is called a “cyclopean” arch or dome], till it ended in an opening at the top; which 
served both for light and a vent to carry off the smoke of their fire. Where the stones 
were long and good, they had small rooms for sleeping in the thickness of their wall. 
The door or entry was low, 3 feet for ordinary, shut up by a large broad stone. There 
is one of them entire in the parish of Loth,” continues Pope, “which the Bishop 
of Ossory visited and examined. It is the only one that is so, as far as I could find, 
excepting one at Suisgil in the parish of Kildonnan. . . . At the desire of the 
Bishop of Ossory I measured several of them, and saw some quite demolished. We 
found nothing in them but hand-mills, or what the Highlanders call guerns, which 
were only 18 inches diameter, and great heaps of deer bones and horns, as they lived 
much more by hunting than any other means. Figure 1 in Table xlvi. [fig. 1 of present 
series] represents the section of an entire building. The thickness of the wall is about 
fourteen feet; the diameter of the area about twenty-two; the height to the spring 
of the arch twelve. Figure 2 in the same plate [fig. 2 of present series] is the ground- 
plot with a view of the entrance; and of eight [read seven] lodging-rooms of an oval 
form in the middle of the wall. . . . The doors were always on the East side, and 
only three feet wide at the entrance, but grew higher within, and were closed with 
a great flag. They usually introduced water into these houses, where they formed 
a well, and covered it with a flag-stone. A deep ditch surrounded the outsides of 
many of these buildings.” 

A glance at the ground-plan of this “ Pictish house” reveals the 
fact that, so far as regards the basement, the structures which it 
typifies were almost identical with those cylindrical, double-walled 
towers known to Scottish antiquaries as “brochs” and “ doons.” 


The single entrance passage at the eastern side, the circular inner 





1 In the Fourth Edition of Pennant’s Zour in Scotland; London, 1776; Vol, I. 
pp- 336-366 (Appendix No. v.); Plate xlvi, 
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court or room, the subsidiary chambers in the wall, the immense 
thickness of that wall, all these are characteristic features of the 
towers referred to. Indeed, no one who has studied the latter 
class of buildings would suppose, on looking at the ground-plan of 
this “ Pictish house,” that the structure itself was anything else than 


Fig. 2.—Ground-Plan of Pict’s House, Sutherland, 1776. 


a “broch” or “doon,” were it not for one particular. This is the 
absence of a staircase in the wall, leading to one or more upper 
storeys. But the reason of this omission is quite apparent, for the 
sectional view and Mr. Pope’s own words inform us that the walls- 
only rose to a height of twelve feet, and then closed in in a dome- 
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shaped roof. Consequently, there was no occasion for any staircase 
in the wall. Thus, these “Pictish houses,” while closely akin to 
the “Pictish brochs,” form a separate variety of the general order 
of “cyclopean” structures. 

Yet another variety is seen in “a double house of the same kind 
in the valley of Loth,” Sutherland, of which an illustration, obtained 
also from Pope’s description,’ is here given (fig. 3). It not only 
differs from the first example in being “double,” but also (so far as 
one may judge from the illustration) in the absence of. little chambers 
in its walls. Further, its outer profile is more sloping, by which 
feature it illustrates the occasional characteristic pointed out by 
Pope :—-“ It is to be observed that where the stones were not flat 
and well bedded, for fear the outer wall should fail, they built 
great heaps of stones to support it, so that it looks outwardly like 


Fig. 3.—Section of Double Pict’s House, Sutherland, 1776. 


a heap without any design, which is the case at Loth Beg, in the 
parish of Lothis.” 

In this latter example the sectional view leaves us in doubt as 
to the existence of mural chambers, and the entrance passage does 
not appear, the section being obviously made at right angles to the 
passage, and showing the opposite walls. But in each case it is 
evident that the “opening at the top, which served both for light 
and a vent to carry off the smoke of their fire,” must have served 
the former purpose most indifferently. Even when the three-foot- 
high doorway was not closed by its “large, broad stone,” there must 
have been but a scanty measure of light admitted by it and by 
the chimney above. When the fire was bufning in the middle of 
the area it would illumine the “great room” fairly well, and we may 
suppose lamps also were used—at any rate, at night; or otherwise 

1 Op. cit., Plate xlvii, 
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the chambers in the wall would be quite without light, beyond what 
flickered in at their low doors from the central fire. But, presumably, 
both fire and lamps were rarely used during the day, and at that 
time the great room can only have received a dim twilight, while 
the wall chambers would be steeped in obscurity. 


Fig. 4.—Pict’s House at Wideford Hill, Orkney. Longitudinal Sections of Interior. 


Fig. 5.—Pict’s House at Wideford Hill, Orkney. Transverse Sections of Interior. 


Very similar to the “double house” at Loth Beg, and yet. 
differing from it in many details, is the Pict’s House at Wideford 
Hill, Orkney, explored by Mr. G. Petrie in 1849, and described 
by Captain Thomas, R.N., in Vol. XXXIV.-of Arch@ologia, from 
whose illustrations sectional views and the ground-plan are here 
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reproduced (figs. 4, 5, and 6). Another sectional view and ground- 
plan by Captain Thomas, of a “ Pict’s Castle at Lamb Head, 
_Stronsay,” Orkney, represents also a “double house” of the 
same nature as these. Instead of reproducing it here, however, it 
may be more interesting to take for comparison an Irish example 
of a like description, noticed by Walter Harris, editor of “ The 
Whole Works of Sir James Ware.”! Harris tells us that this 














Fig. 6.—Pict’s House at Wideford Hill, Orkney. Ground-plan. 


“cave,” as he calls it, “is situated on the top of a mount called 
Knock-an-ard-ousk, near Lucan, in the county of Dublin”; and he 
mentions that he visited it in 1740, and found in it nothing more 
than “a human tooth and two ancle-bones, which I took with me, 
as others might have done the rest from the time of its first discovery, 
being about the year 1724.” 





1 Dublin, 1764, 2 vols. The diagrams here given are copied from No. 7 of Plate II. 
in the second volurhe of this work; and Harris’s words are quoted from p. 148. 
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From the accompanying illustration (fig. 7) it will be ‘seen that 
this “cave” at Lucan, like its congener at Lamb Head, Stronsay, 
is a “double house” akin to that shown in fig. 3 of the present 
series. The last-named is, however, much superior to the two 
others. This may be because (1) it was built for a person of higher 
condition ; or because (2) it is of earlier date, built at a time when 
the race inhabiting such structures was at the height of its power 
and culture, and had not sunk into the degraded position of a 
conquered people; or (3) because it is of more recent date than 
these others, and represents a period when the first rude efforts in 
this direction had culminated in a much more finished style of 
architecture. One special point of difference, moreover, is that the 


Fig. 7.—Double House in Mound near Lucan, County Dublin. 


mound-dwellings of Lucan and Lamb Head seem to have depended 
for daylight and air entirely upon their entrance passages, the roof 
“vent” of the Sutherland houses being in their case quite closed, 
and overlaid with earth and turf. 

One circumstance, already noted, in connection with the “round 
house” first described, is full of suggestiveness. This is the fact 
that, save for the absence of a mural staircase, its ground-plan is 
identical -with that of a broch! One is inclined to ask, therefore, 
whether the broch proper is not an evolution from this kind of 





1 “Broch,” as used by modern Scottish antiquaries, is an arbitrary but convenient 
term for denoting the double-walled round tower once so common in Scotland. The 
word is, of course, etymologically the same as burg, burgh, and borough. 
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round-house? Conversely, the broch proper may have become 
gradually abbreviated into the round-house. In either event, there 
would probably be many intermediate varieties of such buildings, 
all generally alike, but differing in points of detail. One such variety 
is suggested by the mound-broch at Coldoch in Perthshire, which 
was opened in 1870. Closely resembling the ordinary round-house 
in its ground-plan, it nevertheless differs from it in having a stair- 
case, the existence of which, as Dr. Joseph Anderson observes,! 
implies the former existence of upper galleries. Or, possibly, it 
implies the existence of a short stair leading to the apex of the 
mound. For, like several of the structures shown in the present 
article, the outward appearance of the Coldoch dwelling was that 
of a mound. In the Gaelic lore of the neighbourhood it was a 
sith-bhroch . (i.e. mound-broch), a name given in ancient Irish 
literature to chambered mounds.. And it may represent a class of 
structures of which at present little is known. Speaking of it and 
others like it, Dr. Anderson (/oc. cit.) remarks:—“ A few years ago 
they were mere grass-covered hillocks, indistinguishable from many 
others that are yet to be seen in various quarters of the same wide 
district of country. It is impossible to say how many of these 
unexamined mounds, which exist abundantly in the valleys of the 
Forth and Teith for instance, may be of similar character. But it 
is possible to say that where three have been found without being 
specially looked for, the probability is that more will be found when 
they are looked for.” 

Since the above article was in type, I have read Sir Henry 
Dryden’s description, communicated to the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland on 12th May, 1858, of a building in South Uist cor- 
responding with the “ Pictish houses” described by Pope in 1776. 

Sir Henry writes as follows :— 

Near the west shore [of South Uist], and nearly level with the sea, was a mound of 
sand, &c. (See section, fig. 8.) In 1855 Mr. C Gordon [son of the proprietor, Colonel 
Gordon of Cluny] opened it, and found the remains of a circular building (for the plan 
of which see fig. 9), about 12 ft. diameter in the interior, composed of rough walls 
about 5 ft. thick. There were two entrances, one about 4 ft. square, and the other 
about 2 ft. 6 ins. square, up to one of which was a paved path. The circular wall, 
about 8 ft. in height, remained; and parts of the roof remained, projecting inwards a 
little. The roof was formed of stones laid horizontally, each projecting inwards a 
little more than the one below it, as shewn in section. In the thickness of the 
walls were recesses (4 ?), each about 4 ft. square, all covered in with roofs formed as 
described above. On the floor of the main chamber was found a copper needle (formed 


of wire, with an eye or opening through it near one extremity)—a quantity of deers’ 
horns—a human thigh-bone—thirty or forty vertebre of whales, flattened and marked 





1 Scotland in Pagan Times: The Iron Age: Edinburgh, 1883, p. 191. 
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with cuts—a bone article, flat at each end and round in the middle, 8 or 9 ins. long 
(lost)—a sort of knife or lancet made of thin bone, probably the brow antler pared thin 
and carved—another bone article, apparently a lid of a small box—a comb—six black 
stone dishes, all about 2% ins. thick, and varying from 1 ft. 8 ins. to 10 ins. long [all 
presented to the Scottish Society]. I have before stated that I wrote down this account 
from a verbal description by Mr. C. Gordon, and therefore I cannot with confidence 
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Fig. 8.—Sectional View of House-Broch, South Uist, 





compare it with other remains; but, if correctly described, it is an interesting link 


between the forts or ‘‘ burgs” and the so-called ‘ Picts’ houses” found in Orkney and 
Shetland. 
The burgs [generally pronounced drvochs] or forts in these islands are buildings 


consisting of a wall from 8 to 25 ft. in thickness, enclosing an unroofed circular area 
varying from 14 to 38 ft. in diameter, with ome entrance . + In the thickness of 
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Fig. 9.—Ground Plan of House-Broch, South Uist. 


the walls are chambers generally isolated, and roofed by gradually bringing inward 
stones laid horizontally, till a large stone would reach across 


- « « e« The interior 
area of the brochs was not roofed 


The ‘* Picts’ houses” are more or less sunk in the ground, and consist of several 
roofed chambers like those in the brochs, in one block without the central area, and are 
‘rregular in shape and relative disposition, with one entrance. 
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This South Uist building is of small area, and the walls thin compared with 
the forts above mentioned. It resembles them in being circular, and in having chambers 
in the walls. On the other hand, it differs from them in having two entrances, and in 
the very material point of having had a roof to the central area. This would lead us to 
suppose that it had never been above 15 ft. high. 

It differs from the ‘‘ Picts’ houses ” in being circular, in being above ground, in having 
small chambers placed round a central one, and in having two entrances. 

Search in printed documents and inquiry from antiquaries should be made, whether 
any similar buildings have been discovered. 


It will be thus seen that Sir Henry Dryden had detected, in 
1858, the fact indicated in the closing paragraph of my article, 
namely, that the brochs and the subterranean “ Picts’ houses” were 
linked together by a third class of buildings, almost quite identical 
with the brochs in their ground-plan, but merely rising to a height 
of 12 or 15 ft., where they culminated in a “bee-hive” roof. 


DAVID MACRITCHIE. 
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Pre-Norman Cross-shaft at Nunburn- 
holme, Yorkshire. 


one and a quarter miles north-east of the railway- 

station of the same name, between Pocklington and 

Market Weighton, just on the border-line between the 
chalk wolds of the East Riding and the great alluvial plain of 
York. In consequence of its position, the surrounding scenery 
hits off the happy mean between the monotonous flatness of 
the plain and the eternal desolation of the wold country, being 
beautified to no small extent by the magnificent timber of the 
neighbouring parks. of Warter Priory and Londesborough. This 
delightfully secluded wold valley attracted the attention of the 
Augustinian monks as long ago as A.D. 1132, and in the nineteenth 
century the Rectory of Nunburnholme formed an ideal retreat for 
the Rev. F. O. Morris, the ornithologist of world-wide reputation. 
Even before the foundation of Warter Priory by the Normans, the 
Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastics must have noticed that the surroundings of 
Nunburnholme were such as to make it a desirable site for a church, 
although the cross-shaft in the churchyard is perhaps the only relic 
now remaining of pre-Norman times. 

I am indebted to the Rev. Alfred Hunt for having first called my 
attention to the cross-shaft at Nunburnholme; which he noticed in 
May last when preaching there. The photographs of the monument 
then sent struck me as being of such exceptional interest that I 
determined to take an early opportunity of visiting the place. I 
was fortunately able to do so on the 8th of October, 1900, a lovely 
autumn day just before the chill weather of winter had begun to 
set in; and I shall not readily forget the hospitality and kindness I 
received from the Rev. M. C. F. Morris upon that occasion. In fact, 
the time passed so quickly in studying the intricacies of the ornament 
on the Saxon cross-shaft, with Mr. Morris’ invaluable help and 
suggestions, that I very nearly lost the last train back to York in 
the evening. 


T°: Church of St. James at Nunburnholme is situated 
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Before I visited Nunburnholme I was much exercised in my mind 
as to how the name of the place was pronounced, and as perhaps 
some of our readers may also be in doubt on this point, I may 
mention that the accent is on the second syllable as in “laburnum,” 
with which it makes a very tolerable rhythm in case a poet should be 
tempted to immortalise himself and the locality at the same time. 

The pre-Norman cross-shaft at Nunburnholme now stands on a 
modern base in the churchyard to the south of the western tower. 
With regard to the circumstances of its discovery, I cannot do better 
than quote the following passages from a letter, dated June 7th, 


1900, addressed to me by the present Rector, the Rev. M. C. F. 
Morris :— 

** Our little Norman church was restored in 1873, when my father (the Rev. F. O. 
Morris) was Rector here. There was an old, but interesting, tumble-down porch on 
the south side, and built into the east wal] of this porch was one section of the cross, 
one face of which we could always see, and we often wondered what it could be. 
When the porch was pulled down we found that. the stone was carved curiously on 
each of its four sides. Further embedded in the wall—and, if I remember rightly, 
quite close to the main wall of the nave and wholly hidden from view—the second 
section of the shaft was discovered. I have little doubt that the remaining section 
of the shaft, and possibly the head of the cross itself, are close to or in the walling 
of the church somewhere. The only part of the church which has not been restored 
is the western tower. I am at the present time raising funds to carry out this much- 
needed work, and when we come to do it, I think it by no means unlikely that we 
may find the missing block of stone, which would form the middle section of the 
three; for the two we have do not fit accurately together. My father had the two 
blocks placed, for their better preservation, in the site they now occupy in the 
churchyard.” 

The two sections, which are of about equal length, are fixed 
together with cement, and the monument now measures 5 ft. high 
by 1 ft. 2 ims. by 1 ft. at the bottom and 11 ins. by 10} ins. at the top. 
It is sculptured in relief on four faces thus :— 


North Face.—At the top of the shaft, two spiral ornaments and a pair of arms 
with the hands grasping the semi-circular head of the panel below. In the upper 
panel, a figure with a remarkable head-dress and a rectangular breast-plate studded 
with jewels (?). The ends of the head-dress come down through, or behind, the 
breast-plate, and are held in the two hands in front of the body. In the lower panel, 
a large draped figure holding a cup (?) in the right hand, above which, on the breast, 
is a rectangular object, perhaps intended for a book. The two bare feet protrude 
below the bottom of the dress, and there are two smailer figures, one on each side. 
The figure on the left is in a sitting position, and holds a circular object in the right 
hand; and the figure on the right seems to be falling backwards off a chair. 


South Face.—At the top of the shaft, two spiral ornaments and a pair of arms, 
with the hands grasping the semi-circular top of a small panel, containing a beast 
with its head bent right back and its jaws open. In the second panel, a draped 
figure with a book (?) on the breast and a peculiar nimbus round the head, terminating 
at each side in little spiral curls. In the bottom panels, two beasts with the tails and 
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bodies interlaced. The beasts are placed one above the other, and the upper one 
has a spiral where the foreleg joins the body, a feature often seen on the Kelto- 
Scandinavian crosses of the Isle of Man. 


East Face.—At the top of the shaft, a hand-grasping device similar to those on 
the north and south faces. In the upper panel, a warrior seated on a stool, holding a 





Fig. 1.—North Face. Fig. 2.—South Face. 
Cross-shaft at Nunburnholme. 


sword of the Viking period in his left hand, and with his right hand shown palm 
outwards, in a very awkward position, just below the chin. In the lower panel, a 
large seated figure with a bird perched on each shoulder, and with two smaller figures 
below grasping the lower part of the dress on each side. The hands of the larger 
figure are resting on the bare heads of the two smaller figures. 
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West Face.—In a small panel at the top of the shaft, a pair of birds placed 
symmetrically facing each other. In the second panel, the Virgin and Child. The 
Virgin has the same peculiar nimbus round the head which occurs on the south face 
of the shaft, and the Infant Saviour holds a book in the left hand. In the bottom 
panel, a seated figure holding a book, or perhaps a harp, in the left hand; and below, 
a centaur with a small round object like a human head slung over the right shoulder 





Fig. 3.—East Face. Fig. 4.—West Face. 
Cross-shaft at Nunburnholme. 


by means of a wide strap which terminates in a spiral curl. It is not clear whether 
this is the head of a baby centaur being carried on its parent’s back or the detached 
human head of a victim killed by the centaur. 


The first thing which strikes anyone accustomed to the art of 
the pre-Norman period, when looking at the Nunburnholme cross- 
shaft, is the intensely Scandinavian character of its decoration, as 
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shown more especially by the shape of the hilt of the Viking sword 
on the east face, the use of the hand-grasping motive, and the general 
treatment of the animal forms. As these features have an important 
bearing on the age of the monument, it may, perhaps, be as well to 
explain rather more fully in what way Scandinavian influence can 
be detected. 

The most remarkable feature in the design of the Nunburnholme 
cross-shaft occurs at the top of the north, south, and east faces, 
where two human arms encased in a coat-sleeve will be seen sloping 
down at an angle of 45 degrees from each of the two upper 
corners, so that the hands grasp the arched top of the panel and 
appear to hold it suspended. In one way the arms may be con- 
sidered to perform a function of the same nature as that imposed upon 
a caryatid in Greek architecture; the only difference being that the 
stress of which the structure is supposed to be relieved by the exertion 
of imaginary human muscular energy is in one case tensile and in the 
other compressive. Thé origin of this particular hand-grasping 
feature is, however, to be sought in Scandinavia, where its evolution 
can be clearly traced on the ornamentation of the Gotlandic brooches 
of the later Iron Age. 

It does not seem probable at first sight that a human hand grasp- 
ing a human limb on the border of the design, could ever become 
an art motive, z.¢., a thing which by emphasising it and repeating it 
can be made the leading feature of the particular style of decoration. 
Yet such was the case, and how it came about is fully explained 
in Dr. Hans Hildebrand’s excellent treatise on The Industrial Arts 
of Scandinavia. The following passages from -.pp. 49 and 50 of 
that valuable work have the most important bearing on the question 
before us :— : 

“It is from animal patterns that Scandinavian ornamentation derives its true 
character. . . . In designing animals the Scandinavians took great liberties. 
Their art has no realistic tendency. The natural qualities of the animal’s body were 
absolutely subjected to the demands of the given space, and even when there existed 
no pressing demand of this nature, changes were made, so that the copy deviates 
more and more from the original. This arbitrary proceeding is easily explained. The 
ancient Scandinavians, although highly skilled in technical respects, and possessing 
a richly and characteristically developed art, were not able to reproduce the living 
form before their eyes. They were no proficients in higher art. But in reproducing 
animals, not directly from nature itself, but from copies, they created an animal world 
of their own, with which they felt completely at home, and from which we, men of 
a critical age, may draw important conclusions about the general qualities of Scandi- 
navian genius. . . . To get a just idea of what the ornamental animals were 
meant to represent, we must have recourse to their very earliest appearance. We 


shall then make the astonishing discovery that the animal whose shape has given 
origin to the fantastic and varying world of ornamental animals of the earlier Iron 


” 
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Age is completely foreign to Scandinavia, as well as to the actual climate of Europe. 
It is the lion couchant, so often appearing in Roman art, which has been adopted by 
the Teutonic tribes, even in the far north, and re-modelled after the exigencies of 
their taste.” 

The very characteristic series of bronze brooches from the island 
of Gotland, in the Baltic, afford ample material for studying the 

- extraordinary degradations and transformations which resulted from 
successive copies being made of the realistically drawn lion of Roman 
art by men whose skill as workers in metal altogether outshone 
their notions of figure drawing. As time went on, and copies of 
copies continued to be made, the form of the original lion got more 
and more corrupted and obscure, until at last the Scandinavian 
zodmorphic decoration became an absolutely meaningless jumble of 
bodies, limbs, and heads of beasts, out of which it would be quite 
impossible to re-construct a complete quadruped. 

Now the interesting point with regard to our present investigation 
is this: It is a. well-known principle in the evolution of new forms 
in decorative art by the process of successive copying that some 
parts of the design copied, being more essential or more prominent, 
have a tendency to survive, whilst other features, which are less 
important, eventually disappear altogether.2 A good instance of 
a survival of the fittest is the chariot wheel on the ancient British 
coins copied from the gold stater of Philip of Macedon.3 In the 
same way the paws of the Roman lion, although sometimes slightly 
modified in shape, can be clearly recognised in all the Scandinavian 
zoomorphic ornament, no matter how degraded the general forms 
of the animals may have become by copying and re-copying over and 
over again. Well, at some time during the evolution of the more 
complex Scandinavian zoémorphs from the Roman lion, where several 
animals were crowded into a small space, the paws of some. of them 
were made to overlap either the border of the design or the limbs 
of some of the other animals. Thus the idea that the paw was 
grasping the border or the limb appears to have been suggested in 
the first instance, and it soon influenced the style of art to such an 
extent that every limb was arranged so as to be grasped by every 
paw. Perhaps the most bizarre conception resulting from this idea 
is what Dr. Hildebrand calls the “ juggling animal,” whose grotesque 
attitudes, he says, reminds him of the “soft and playful movements 





* Mr. James Curle, F.S.A., of Priorwood, Melrose, N.B., has the finest collection 
of Gotlandic brooches in this country. 


2 See H. Balfour’s Evolution of Decorative Art, pp. 27 and 49, and Professor A. C. 
Haddon’s Evolution in Art, p. 313. 


3 See Sir John Evans’ Ancient British Coins. 
4 H. Hildebrard’s Scandinavian Industrial Arts, p. 91. 
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of a romping kitten.” But the greatest transformation is the turning 
of the quadruped into a biped, and the substitution of human hands 
_ for the beast’s paws. Thus, after a long process of evolution, we 
get to the hand-grasping motive which is so prominent a feature in 
the Nunburnholme cross-shaft, and which has been traced through 
all its stages from the lion couchant of Roman art. 

Paw-grasping zoémorphs are very often arranged swastika 
fashion on the oval bowl-shaped metal brooches! worn by women 
during the Viking period in Scandinavia, of which several specimens 
were imported into this country in the ninth and tenth centuries. 
The designs on these brooches may have suggested the idea te the 
Celtic artists of the hand-grasping anthropomorphs arranged swastika 
fashion which occurs in the Book of Kells in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and on the Crosses at Kilklispeen and Clonmacnois 
in Ireland. 

The other specially Scandinavian features to be noticed on the 
Nunburnholme cross-shaft are the Viking sword? on the east face, 
and the beast on the south face, with the spiral where the foreleg 
joins the body, a method of treatment common on the Manks crosses. 

The only obviously Scriptural subject on the Nunburnholme 
monument is the Virgin and Child. The points to be noticed about 
the representation are the peculiar shape of the nimbus, with curls 
at each side, and the peculiar raised frame round the book held in 
the hand of the Infant Saviour. The rectangular object on the front 
of the dress of the figure on the west face might be taken for Aaron’s 
breastplate (Exodus xviii. 15 to 21), but it is not square as specified 
in the Bible, and the head-dress appears to be that of a nun rather 
than of a priest. 

The - large enthroned figure with two smaller figures grasping 
the hem of His garment at the bottom of the east face has its counter- 
part on the cross-shaft at Halton,3 Lancashire. The birds perched 
on each shoulder probably signify inspiration by the Holy Spirit, 
symbolised by the Dove. 

The centaur on the west face is not an altogether unusual subject 
to find on a pre-Norman cross. There are other instances at Aycliffe, 
Co. Durham; Aberlemno and Glamis, Forfarshire; Meigle, Perth- 
shire ; and at Monasterboice and Kells, in Ireland. The centaur is 
in these cases represented holding a staff, or a branch of a tree, or 


: Scandinavian Industrial Arts, pp. 72, 73- 

? Compare with iron sword found in Sweden, illustrated in H. Hildebrand’s Scandi- 
navian Industrial Arts, p. 125. 

3 Jon. Brit, Archeol. Assoc. Vol. 42, p. 334 
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a pair of axes, or a bow. The centaur was borrowed from classical 
art and adapted to Christian purposes, but it is not possible to say 
in any particular instance exactly what it is intended to symbolise, 
because several different meanings were attached to it, some of them 
contradicting the others. The curious combination produced by: join- 
ing the body of a horse with that of a man seems to have appealed 
to the fancy of artists of all ages, from the early Greeks to 
Botticelli (whose “ Pallas and the Centaur” was brought to light 
not so long ago), and they introduced it into their schemes of 
decoration more for the sake of picturesque effect than for any 
religious purpose. 

The medieval writers accepted the view of their classical pre- 
decessors that centaurs inhabited mountains, forests and deserts, in 
fact any country which was as wild as themselves. Thus in the 
legendary story of the visit of St. Anthony to St. Paul, the hermit 
in the Theban desert, the former is directed to the cave of the latter 
by a centaur who could not speak, but only indicate the direction by 
pointing. Further on St. Anthony met a satyr, who bowed down 
to the saint, and said, “I am one of those creatures who haunt the 
woods and fields, and’ who are worshipped by the blind Gentiles as 
gods. But we are mortals, as thou knowest, and I come to beseech 
thee that thou wouldst pray for me and for my people, to thy God, 
who is my God, and the God of all.”! 

The word-picture of the desolation of Babylon given by the 
Prophet Isaiah (xiii. 19 to 22) owes much of its vividness to the 
uncanny hobgoblins who are described as haunting the ruined build- 
ings of the once prosperous city after it had not been dwelt in by man 
from. generation to generation. According to our version of the 
Bible, the deserted houses of Babylon were full of doleful creatures— 
owls dwelt there, satyrs danced there, and dragons cried in the 
pleasant palaces. In the medizval bestiary the text is’ quoted thus: 
“Syrens and demons shall dance there, and erenacii and centaurs 
shall dwell in their houses.” Consequently in many of the illustrated 
bestiaries the scene of Ulysses and the Syrens includes a figure of 
a centaur, generally with a bow, as in the thirteenth century French 
MS. in the British Museum (Sloane 278, fol. 47). The Hebrew word 
which is translated “satyr” in our version of the. Bible in Isaiah 
(xii. 21), is sa’ir, or he-goat, but in two other passages (Lev. xvii. 7 
and 2 Chron. xi. 15) the same word is rendered “ devils,” meaning, 
as the context shows, heathen gods, which the Jews were forbidden 
to worship. In connection with this it is interesting to note that in 





* Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, ‘3rd ed., Vol. ii, p. 746. 
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the Manks version of the Bible the word used for “satyr” in Isaiah 
(xxxiv. 14) is fenodyree, a hairy, clumsy supernatural being, well 
known in the legends still current in the Isle of Man. The text 
just referred to is as follows :—“ The wild beasts of the desert also 
shall meet with the wild beasts of the island, and the satyr shall cry 
to his fellow ; the screech owl also shall nest there, and find for herself 
a place of rest.” In the same chapter of Isaiah cormorants, bitterns, 
ravens, and dragons are used as emblems of desolation, which may 
perhaps explain why the centaur is coupled with the syren in the 
medizval bestiary, as the syrens are always represented as birds in 
early Greek art. Pa 

We see, then, that the centaur was associated in the minds of the 
ecclesiastical art-workers of the middle ages with the destruction of 
Babylon, with desert places, with pagan gods which were looked upon 
as devils by both the Jews and the Christians, with satyrs, syrens, 
dragons, owls, and doleful creatures. In the bestiary the ono-centaur 
is compared to the double-hearted, double-tongued man, who appears 
in front to be good, but is evil behind. The centaur, being one of 
the signs of the Zodiac, finds its way. into Christian art for another 
entirely different reason than those already given. 

Nunburnholme is so near Goodmanham (the Godmunddingham 
of Bede), where Coifi the chief priest of Edwin, King of 
Northumbria, destroyed the pagan idols in A.D. 627, after his 
conversion by Paulinus, that it is difficult to resist the tempta- 
tion to show that some of the figures sculptured on the cross- 
shaft may refer to this notable instance of the triumph of 
Christianity over the worship of Odin, Thor, and Freyja. 


J. ROMILLY ALLEN, 











* Prof. John Rhys’ Celtic Folklore, Vol. i., p. 288. 
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Is the Dumbuck Crannog Neolithic? 


HE controversy raised over the archeological remains found on 
the submarine structure recently discovered at Dumbuck, in 
the estuary of the Clyde, together with those previously 
recorded from the neighbouring hill-fort of Dunbuie, brings into 

prominence problems of the highest importance to British archeologists. 
It is no longer a question of a few doubtful objects, but of a new civilization. 
of which hitherto not a trace has been found within the British Isles. 
The relics from both these stations can be readily divided into two 
groups, each group presenting totally different characteristics. Their most 
astounding feature is that, while one group in each station is quite in 
harmony with the antiquities generally found in analogous situations 
throughout the Scottish archeological area, the other two groups have 
such a family likeness that any tyro would at once classify them as products 
of the same civilization. These latter consist of objects of slate and shale in 
the form of spearheads, pendants, perforated discs, etc., variously ornamented 
with incised linear patterns, dots, and circles; rough splintery fragments 
of sandstone with symmetrically arranged small depressions and concentric 
circles, reminding one of the cup-and-ring markings on boulders and rock- 
surfaces; portions of bones marked with straight and slanting lines in 
such a manner as to suggest some kind of cryptic writing like Ogams ; 
grotesque images of shale in human form, and a face cut on the inside 
of a limpet shell; beach-worn oyster shells ornamented with scratches, etc. 

The opinions and theories formulated by the numerous writers who 
have endeavoured to throw light on these remarkable discoveries may be 
classified under three heads. 

(1) That the /out-ensemble of the relics and structures, both at Dumbuck 
and Dunbuie, represent a people and civilization of the Stone Age. 

(z) That the spearheads of slate and shale, ornamented or otherwise, 
are not weapons, but “sacred things,” indicating, like the ornamented 
stones, idols, amulets, etc., a survival of an ancient religious cult. From 
this point of view it is argued that the structural habitations may not 
necessarily date back to the earlier periods of Scottish civilization. 

(3) That the strange objects are not genuine relics of the people 
who constructed and inhabited these habitations, but modern fabrications 
which, by some mysterious and unknown means, have become associated 
with the genuife remains. 
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On the present occasion, I shall restrict my remarks to a criticism 
of the arguments advanced in support of the Neolithic theory of Dumbuck 
without further reference to the discoveries at Dunbuie—a limitation 
imposed on me solely by the extent of the materials and the necessity 
of keeping my observatfons within the bounds of a Magazine article. This 
is the view promulgated by the investigators of the Crannog in numerous 
paragraphs to the press and ‘addresses at societies, many of the latter, 
however, being unpublished. In these the authors have made sparing 
use of argument, wisely confining themselves to general assertions and 
the exhibition of the relics. 

Among the professed archzologists who have embraced their opinions 
there is none who has displayed so much zeal and energy in supporting 
them as the Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley, M.A., editorial secretary of 
the British Archzological Association. This gentleman has evidently 
taken up the subject con amore, and, from the extent of his writings and 
the fertility of resource which he displays both in attack and defence, 
he may be regarded as the foremost champion of the Dumbuck investi- 
gators. Indeed, he admits this much himself, for in his latest contribu- 
tion to the subject he tells us that “the arguments put forth in the 
foregoing -Paper hold the field.” His various articles, when taken con- 
jointly, thus form a synopsis of all the arguments hitherto advanced in 
support of the Neolithic theory; so that in discussing them we are really 
dealing with the whole case. A criticism of his writings on the Dumbuck 
Crannog, from the point of view of one who does not endorse that theory, 
may therefore be of some interest to archzologists. This is the self- 
imposed task which I have here undertaken; and I feel it almost a duty 
to do so, in order to expose and correct some of Mr. Astley’s misrepre- 
sentations and argumentative methods, more especially as they are directed 
principally against myself. 

Mr. Astley comes under my notice for the first time by a short 
account of the Dumbuck Crannog in the Atheneum (10th September, 
1898, p. 361), rather more than a month before I had an opportunity 
of seeing any of the relics from that famous site. The archeological 
value of this article may be estimated from the following extract :— 

“In two respects it (the Crannog) is absolutely unique: (1) as was 
stated above, in being situated on the shores of a tidal river; and (2) in 
the fact that, so far at any rate, none but implements of flint and bone 
have been discovered. This would throw its occupation back at least 
to the Neolithic period, whereas Crannogs are usually associated with 
the Bronze Age.” i 

The notable feature of this passage is that there is not a single asser- 
tion in it which is correct. The Dumbuck structure is not unique in 
being situated on the shores of a tidal river, as analogous structures have 
been recorded at Eriska, in the entrance to Loch Creran, and in the 
Beauly Firth (Proc. S. A. Scot., 1885, pp. 192-202); no flint implements 
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have been found at Dumbuck, and the few bone implements are of the 
ordinary Crannog types, none of which suggest the Neolithic Age ; Crannogs 
are not usually associated with the Bronze Age, but with the Iron Age. 

Next, Mr. Astley appears as one of my censors in the famous Glasgow 
Herald controversy. In a letter to that journal (March 6th, 1899) he 
writes as follows :— 

“In common with all competent archzologists, I regard Dr. Munro 
as the greatest living authority on the subject of ‘pre-historic lake- 
dwellings,’ whether ‘pile’ or ‘crannog,’ in our own islands or on the 
Continent of Europe, and any opinion of his must be received with respect. 
But I am sorry that in regard to the Clyde ‘ crannog’ he should apparently 
have pronounced a hasty judgment without waiting for the results of 
that full investigation which alone can throw light on the matter, and I 
am still more sorry that he should (as I gather from his statements) have 
cast doubts on the good faith of men whose only fault is their real, 
though, it may be, untrained antiquarian ardour. There is considerable 
doubt at present as to the admissibility of Dr. Munro’s theories as to 
the Clyde levels at different periods, due to upheavals and subsidences 
in pre-historic times, and especially as to the date of the last upheaval, which 
formed what is known as the twenty-five-feet beach, and should the Crannog 
turn out to be Neolithic it would go to disprove some of those theories, 
while if it is post-Roman, or even more recent, it would be an argument 
in their favour.” . 

My chief object in giving the above extract is to draw attention to 
the introduction into the Crannog controversy of my speculations on 
the upheaval of the Clyde basin, and the insinuation of personal motives 
based on them; but as this matter, in a more acute form, comes again 
before us, it is unnecessary to discuss it now. The accusation of express- 
ing a hasty judgment comes with bad grace from one who pronounced 
the remains to be Neolithic in a journal of the standing of the Athenaum, 

-some four months before my opinion was published in a local journal. 
It is also untrue that any statement of mine cast doubt on the good 
faith of any person or persons, and my last words, in the paper of the 
7th January, 1899, were that “my opinion was entirely based on the 
inherent characters of the relics.” The possibilities of the real facts 
have such a wide range that there is no occasion to form any surmises 
on this phase of the subject. Were such prospective considerations to 
tule scientific conduct archeologists could hardly ever challenge the 
genuineness of suspicious objects, provided they passed through the hands 
of honest men. 

My next renconire with Mr. Astley was in connection with a report 
of a paper by Mr. Donnelly on the Dumbuck Crannog in the Athenaeum. 
The nature of our dispute will be sufficiently understood from the follow- 
ing letter which I sent to the Editor of the Atheneum (published 8th 
April, 1899): 
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“In a report of a meeting of the British Archeological Association, 
which appeared in your issue of the 25th inst., the Rey..H. J. D. Astley 
states that, owing to the controversy which has arisen on the subject ot 
the Dumbuck Crannog, he had been led to renew his acquaintance with 
Dr. Munro’s writings, and that ‘he saw-at once two very plain reasons 
for the learned doctor’s recently assumed attitude on this question, viz., 
that, supposing the Clyde Crannog should be assigned, as Mr. Donnelly 
and others infer and Dr. Brushfield admits, most probably to the Neolithic 
that there was an upheaval of the West Coast of Scotland, forming what 
is known as the twenty-five-feet break, corresponding to a depression of 
the Western and Southern Coasts of England, at some time subsequent 
Age, it would disprove two of Dr. Munro’s most cherished theories—(r) 
to the Roman occupation; and (2) that the idea of pile dwellings or 
Crannogs was a later importation of the Celtic peoples into the British 
Islands.’ 

“Will you kindly allow me to make the following remarks on these 
¢xtraordinary statements ?— 

“zy, My attitude on the question of the Dumbuck Crannog has not 
been ‘recently assumed.’ My opinion was openly expressed to the 
investigators on the occasion of my visit to the Crannog, and communi- 
cated in writing to them next day (October 13th, 1898). This letter 
has since been published in the Glasgow. Herald of January. 16th, 1899. 

“2, I never ‘cherished,’ and nowhere published, the opinion that the 
upheaval of the West Coast of Scotland, indicated by the twenty-five-feet 
raised beach, was subsequent to the Roman occupation. My theory is 
the very opposite to this, viz. (quoting the ipsissima verba), ‘that in 
Scotland this movement was subsequent to the appearance of man in the 
district, but prior to the Roman occupation of Britain’ (Journal of the 
Archaeological Institute, September, 1898, p. 285). 

**3. I do not know of any Crannog in Scotland that can be assigned 
to pre-Roman times, nor do I know of a true pile-dwelling in Scotland 
belonging to any period. Mr. Astley says that he desires at present 
to preserve an open mind on the subject. If he continues this attitude 
Tong enough, he may ultimately come to see the incongruity of holding 
that a wooden structure—consisting of three layers of beams resting on 
comparatively recently deposited mud on the banks of the Clyde, and 
having associated with it a canoe (barely covered with that mud), a quern, 
and the bones of the ordinary domestic animals—is a monument of the 
Neolithic Age. Meantime the Journal of the Association of which he 
is the honorary secretary, has the distinction of illustrating the first 
Neolithic quern found within the British Isles, dated two thousand years 
before the Christian era! At that time, in my opinion, the very mud 
on which the so-called Crannog so proudly reposes was probably still 
vndisintegrated in the bosom of its mother rock. But while Mr. Astley 
keeps his mind open with regard to these and such like theories, I would 
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recommend him, before entering on the field of motives, to, discard the 
weapons of misquotation and misstatement of facts.” 

A reply to this appeared on April 29th, the purport of which was 
that the report of the Atheneum was inaccurate. The explanation of the 
adroit way in which my upheaval theory was altered, so as to give 
plausibility to the charge of having opposed the Neolithic theory of 
Dumbuck for selfish reasons, was as follows :— 

“TI can assure Dr. Munro that I quoted him in my remarks with 
perfect exactness. My argument was as follows:—If it is the case that 
there was an upheaval of the West of Scotland, indicated by what is 
known as the twenty-five-feet raised beach, at some time subsequent to 
the appearance of man in the district, but prior to the Roman occupation, 
then it is quite plain that no structure, whether Crannog or not, of the 
Neolithic Age could be found in the bed of the Clyde at the present 
level, in the position which the Dumbuck (so-called) Crannog occupies.” 

I made no reply to this illogical statement, as anyone could have seen 
that, if he really quoted me correctly, there was nothing in my theory to 
prevent a Crannog being constructed during, at least, some portion of the 
Stone Age with as much facility as at any subsequent date. On the 
other hand, according to the post-Roman theory, which implies that the 
site of the Crannog previous to the upheaval would be covered with water 
to the depth of 25 feet, in addition to the 3 feet to 8 feet which now cover 
it at every high tide, it would be practically impossible to construct any- 
thing in such a depth of water. 

Meanwhile there was no abatement in the industry and ardour with 
which Mr. Astley prosecuted his researches, and his next effort was much 
more ambitious than anything previously attempted. This is his magnum 
opus, and its main object is to prove, by archeological evidence, that 
the ornaments, weapons, and all the other heterogeneous objects of the 
Dumbuck Crannog, which have so greatly excited the curiosity of archzo- 
logists; belong to the Stone Age. The article, which was read at the 
Buxton Congress of the Association on July 21st, 1899, is published in 
the June number of the Journal for the following year. Readers may 
fancy my astonishment when I ascertained that my name was once more 
associated with the post-Roman theory of the rise in the Clyde valley, 
which I had already repudiated. In acknowledging a copy sent to me, 
“with the author’s compliments,” at the beginning of November of last 
year, I asked him to give me his authority for publishing such a statement 
(quoting the passage) in my name, assuring him, at the same time, that 
I never held the doctrine embodied in it, nor ever even alluded to the 
rise in the Clyde basin, in any of my writings, as having anything to do 
with the Dumbuck Crannog. I then added, “I am reluctant to believe 
that you deliberately concocted it, and prefer to think that you are the 
victim of some kind of hallucination. If, on reflection, you find that you 
have committed’a blunder, the correction will be more pleasant if made 
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in private than in public. At any rate, I give you the opportunity of 
reconsidering your position on this point, as I do not wish to take 
advantage of any possible mistake on your part.” In his reply, he held 
that the statement in question (see argument No. 3, p. 115) was “ based on 
a wide reading of a// my works.” In short, my opponent at once stood 
to his guns and manfully prepared to defend all his positions. 

With such preliminaries readers will understand that in criticising 
Mr. Astley’s latest and largest contribution to the Dumbuck controversy, 
1 am under no restraining element except, of course, the rules of fair 
criticism. The title of his paper is “On Ornaments of Jet and Cannel 
Coal, and Cup-and-Ring Markings, and on Slate Weapons, as characteristic 
of the Neolithic Age.” Over this wide field the author roams with great 
freedom and confidence, scattering about him generalities, facts, and 
inferences of the most astounding character. It would be almost impos- 
sible, and certainly unprofitable, to follow him through all his details, 
and I must therefore confine myself to culling a few characteristic 
specimens. 

Discussing our Palzolithic ancestors (p. 5), he says “there are no 
personal ornaments remaining from their days.” I refer him, among a 
number of other references which could be given, to Plate xxiii. of 
Mortillet’s Musée Pré-historigue, where he will find illustrations of personal 
ornaments—perforated teeth, shells, and objects of bone and stone— 
from several of the Palzolithic caves in France. Also, to some of the 
Plates (notably xiv.) in Mr. Conrad Merk’s book on the Kesslerloch Cave, 
where numerous objects of “brown coal,” perforated and ornamented 
(supposed to be ear-rings and pendants), as well as perforated shells and 
fossil ammonites, are figured. 

On the same page I find the following :—‘“ Roughly speaking, we may 
say that in North Europe Paleolithic man was contemporary with the 
Fir, Neolithic man with the Oak; and, we may note in passing, Bronze 
Age man with the Beech, the Alder, and the Ash.” What a fascinating 
generalisation! I did not know before that there was any evidence to show 
that Paleolithic man inhabited the north of Europe, 7.¢., the regions beyond 
the Baltic. Is it possible that our author had in his mind’s eye the well- 
known researches ‘of the earlier Danish antiquaries when, from the position 
of the various relics which occasionally were turned up in their peat bogs, 
they suggested a correspondence between the chronological sequence of the 
ages of Stone (Neolithic, of course), Bronze, and Iron, and the successive 
growth of the Scotch Fir, the Oak, and the Beech in the locality? If so, 
“roughly speaking ” will not account for the marked discrepancies between 
the two generalisations. 

On page 6 the author says of Neolithic man that he was “engaged 
in continual warfare with his neighbours: as is testified by the multitudes 
of polished stone arrowheads and spearheads which have been found in 
his settlements.” It is most tantalizing that we are not informed where 
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these settlements, with their “multitudes of polished stone arrowheads, 
and spearheads,” are to be found, especially within the British Isles. 

On page 7, while contrasting the artistic skill of Paleolithic men with 
that of the Neolithic races, he writes:—‘“ We find no more drawings. 
In its place has arisen a new art; that of personal adornment, and the 
ornamentation of weapons and tools. In the absence of metals, jet (when 
found), or Cannel coal (for a like reason), are used for personal adornment, 
as are also oyster and other shells; and these latter, as well as the weapons 
and tools, are ornamented with straight lines radiating from a centre, 
sometimes crossing one another, and often terminating in the same curious 
cup-and-ring marks as are found on the rocks in many parts of Scotland 
and other countries. These are all characteristic of the Neolithic Age.” 

{t is very unfortunate that when the subject assumes a burning interest 
the author forgets to name his authorities. I would travel to any corner 
of Great Britain or Ireland to see_a few specimens of these remarkable 
weapons and tools which he considers to be characteristic of the Neolithic 
Age. Judging from his description, they must, indeed, be very similar 
to those of Dumbuck! It is, therefore, most regrettable that he does not 
give-more precise information on so vital a point of his general argument. 

After giving a number of instances of the discovery. of ornaments of 
jet, amber, and bone, the majority of which can be detinitely assigned to 
the ages of Bronze and Iron, the author summarises thus—‘‘ We have now 
proved that certain ornaments are peculiar to the Neolithic Age; or if 
they are-found among later races it is as a survival from Neolithic ancestors.” 

The next step in the ascending scale is a reference, by a quotation 
from Dr. Montelius, to the well-known Arctic group of the Stone Age 
civilization found in Norway and Sweden in latitudes beyond 65 degrees, and 
which comprises polished implements—knives, lanceheads, axes, chisels, 
gouges, etc.—made of local Schist and other stones found in the locality. 
Then comes the following exposition of his completed argument {p. 14) :— 

“It is time now to draw the several threads of our argument together, 
that it may be clearly seen to what goal it tends when viewed in its 
entirety. We have already summed up our conclusions in respect to 
ornaments which undoubtedly belong to the Neolithic Age. Dr. Montelius 
tells us that slate weapons and tools, when found in Scandinavia, are to 
be reckoned as belonging to that age, are called Arctic, and are charac- 

i teristic of a race of which the Lapps and Finns are the modern 
i representatives. 

“What, then, is the natural conclusion, apart from all pre-conceived 
opinions and prejudices, when such articles are found all together, in 
a construction which is itself characteristic of the Stone Age, although 
undoubtedly such constructions are also found during the Bronze and Iron 
Ages, and even lingered down to the sixteenth century, being used at all 
times and places for defensive purposes? Such is the case with the now 
well-known Dutnbuck Crannog.” 
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After a fairly good description of the Crannog remains he continues :— 
“Here we have all the elements which, taken in conjunction, seem to 
prove conclusively that in this Crannog we have an undoubted relic of 
the Stone Age; and, if so, its interest is enhanced by the fact that it is 
unique in our islands. We have the slate weapons, which we may call 
Arctic, and which proves that the people who fashioned them had affinities 
with the Lapps and Finns,” etc. 

Such is an epitome of the arguments by which the editorial secretary 
of the British Archeological Association maintains that the Dumbuck 
Crannog is “an undoubted relic of the Stone Age,” and that it was 
founded by people belonging to the Ugrian race who were in possession 
of a civilization that may be called “ Arctic.” But although the author 
evidently regards his arguments as quite conclusive, he seems to have felt 
that his labours would be incomplete without brushing aside what I had 
written on the subject. So he exclaims—‘ What has’ Dr. Munro to set 
against the force of this accumulation of arguments?” , He then tabulates, 
under numerical headings, a series of propositions, or arguments,- which 
are supposed to embody my objections to his theory, and with a few 
masterly touches bowls them over, one after the other, like so many pins 
in a game of skittles. But on his performances as a destructive critic, 
I have also something to say. I will, therefore, discuss the arguments 
thus relegated to me in their numerical order. 

No. 1. “That all the relics are forgeries.” This is not a correct 
statement. I have never used the word forgery as applicable to any of 
the relics from the Dumbuck Crannog, but I have characterised some of 
the objects as not genuine relics of the people who inhabited it. Mr. 
Astley, and others, hold that, if not genuine, they must be forgeries. Well, 
so be it. From this point of view my statement would read—Some of the 
relics are forgeries, not a//, as imputed to me. As to the question of 
forgery, he informs us that “Mr. Andrew Lang has disposed of this idea 
once for all.” I differ from him on that point, and I question if Mr. Lang 
himself will agree with him. Here is one of Mr. Lang’s more recent 
utterances on Dumbuck :— 

“On the other hand, numbers of decorated stones, elsewhere apparently 
unknown in Scotland, or only known in sites of the Bronze Age, do occur. 
They have recently become familiar to students of contemporary pre- 
historic man, but what are they doing at Dunbuie and Dumbuck, sites 
distinctly testifying culture far superior to that of contemporary pre-historic 
tribes? This is a knot which we can neither untie, at present, nor cut 
by Dr. Munro’s simple process of denying the authenticity of the mysterious 
remains. Further researches will probably enlighten us.”  (Ziterature, 
October 28th, 1899, p. 407.) These few words of Mr. Lang define, with 
admirable clearness, not only my position, but the real question at issue. 
Mr. Lang is too smart a man to put himself into a position from which 
he could not retreat with consistency. 
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No. 2. “That a quern, or mill-stone, has been found among the relics, 
and that such an article was unknown in the Stone Age.” - This statement 
is so far correct, although it represénts only a part of my case—there being 
other relics which afford as good evidence against the Neolithic theory. 
But to avoid confusion, I will join issue on the quern. As an objector 
to the validity of my argument, the onus probandi that the quern was 
known in the Stone Age falls on my opponent. This is how he states 
his case :— 

“The people of the Stone Age were well acquainted with agriculture, 
and may have used querns . . . Indeed, Dr. Montelius figures a 
mill-stone of a somewhat different shape, from the Stone Age of Scan- 
dinavia . =... ‘Dr. Munro himself, moreover, in describing the huts of 
the Lake-dwellers in Switzerland, records a mill-stone among their remains.” 
“If, therefore,” he argues, “a mill-stone is an article belonging to the 
Stone Age in Switzerland, why not in Scotland?” The fallacy here lies 
in the fact that the objects described by Dr. Montelius and myself as 
mill-stones are not querns, but the earlier and more primitive grain rubbers, 
which were in use long before the rotatory hand-mill, or quern, was 
invented. All querns are mill-stones, but all mill-stones are not querns. 

The quern is an ingeniously constructed machine, the use of which 
implies considerable progress in civilization. It appears to have been first 
used in France during the Marnian, or La Téne, period (late Celtic of 
the British Isles). I have never heard of a quern having been found 
associated with characteristic remains of the Stone or Bronze Age anywhere 
in Europe; and consequently the presence of a Neolithic specimen at 
Dumbuck was, to me, really a startling announcement. 

No. 3. “That the upheaval of the Western Coast of Scotland, which 
formed the twenty-five-feet beach, precludes the possibility of a structure 
of the Stone Age being found at the present level of the Clyde.” This 
statement I have already characterised as untrue, and it is needless to 
use any stronger language. The only additional interest associated with 
it lies in the following remarks, which are added by way of criticism :— 
“But, according to the learned Doctor’s own statement, that upheaval 
took place ‘at some time subsequent to the coming of man to our islands, 
but prior to the Roman occupation.’ Consequently, there is nothing to 
prevent a structure or Crannog from being erected by a Neolithic people 
at any time before the Roman occupation.” 

I do not think a parallel to the process of ratiocination here resorted 
to can be produced. He pins me to a deduction which I have repudiated 
ad nauseam, and then demolishes it with a legitimate inference from 
my own theory. But in this my critic has clearly over-reached himself. 
When we compare his present inference (which is the true one) with 
that in his reply to my Atheneum letter (see p. 110), it will be seen that 
the two are logically contradictory. My ingenious opponent cannot be 
allowed to say, 4t one time, there is nothing to prevent a siructure, and, at 
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another, it is guite plain that no structure could be found, in the bed of 


-the Clyde dating back to Neolithic times. Having thus proved, in his own 


words, that he has formulated two contradictory conclusions from the 
same premises, I leave him to explain this reductio ad absurdum in the 
best way he can. 

No. 4. “That there are no > Crannogs of the Stone Age in the British 
Isles. But this is simply the ip~se dixit of Dr. Munro, and worthy only 
cf a pre-Baconian philosophy.” My opinion of the antiquity of Crannogs, 
published some ten years ago, is as follows :— 

“Tt must also be noticed that few, if any, of them (British Lake- 


_ dwellings) can be classified as exclusively belonging to the earlier ages, 


like those so numerously recorded in Central Europe. Indeed, there 
are only two or three which have any claim to such limitation, viz., those 
in Coal-bog (near Boho), in Drumkelin bog, co. Donegal, and in Holderness. 
On the two former sites were found the most perfect examples of log-huts 
that have yet come to light, and as they were both deeply buried in peat, 
seventeen and twenty-five feet respectively, they undoubtedly point to some 
antiquity. But the relics, which include a stone axe and some flint objects, 
are too few to justify such a sweeping conclusion as that these dwellings 
were constructed at a period when nietal implements were unknown in 
the country. At any rate, there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
period of greatest development of the Scottish and Irish Lake-dwellings 
was during the Iron Age, and, at least, as far posterior to Roman civiliza- 
tion as that of the Swiss Pfahlbauten was anterior to it” (Lake-Dwellings 
of Europe, p. 489). 

The above generalization, far from being what Mr. Astley calls an 
ipse dixit, was founded on a comprehensive review of the existing materials 
then at my disposal, and it is not liniited in time by hard and fast lines. 
Nor would the discovery of a true Crannog of the Stone Age in Scotland 
be inconsistent with anything I have written on the subject. The only 
archeological contingency which would entitle Mr. Astley to say—*“ Further 
research has shown me that Dr. Munro is undoubtedly wrong in asserting. 
that there. are no examples of Crannogs or pile-dwellings of the Stone 
Age in the British Islands”—would be undoubted evidence of the dis- 
covery of Crannogs of that period and within that area. Let us examine 
his list of such discoveries, given in Appendix D, under the heading— 
“Other examples of Crannogs or Pile-dwellings suenging to the Stone 
Age in the British Isles.” 

The first example is the pile-structure at London Wall described 
by the late Gen. Pitt-Rivers. His report is thus epitomized by 
Mr. Astley :— 

“The full account is quoted in Zake-Dwellings, pp. 460-464; but the 
gist of it is that while Gen. Pitt-Rivers admits the general characteristics 
of the finds to be Celtic, #.e.; Romano-British, or Bronze Age, he claims 
two remarkable skates made of the metacarpal of the horse or ass, as 
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belonging to the Stone Age, and evidencing construction and habitation 
at that time, from similar finds in a tumulus of the Stone Age in Friesland ; 
but Dr. Munro rules this out entirely, and puts them down to the Anglo- 
Saxon invaders.” - 

The above is a most unwarrantable misrepresentation of the actual 
facts. Gen. Pitt-Rivers does not claim these skates as belonging to the 
Stone Age; on the contrary, he says they are of the Iron Age. Here are 
his words :— 

“Professor Lindenschmit attributes all these (bone skates found in 
various localities on the Continent) to the Stone Period, but the specimens 
on the table (those from London Wall) are evidently of the Iron Age, 
the holes in the back having been formed for the insertion of an iron 
staple. Similar skates have been found in the Thames, but they have 
not hitherto been considered to date so early in England as in Roman 
times.” What I ruled out of court was not the opinion of Gen. Pitt- 
Rivers, but that of Professor Lindenschmit, who held that bone skates 
generally were relics of the Stone Age. I have subsequently justified my 
ruling in this matter by an elaborate essay “On Bone Skates and their 
archeological range in Europe” (see Pre-historic Problems, chap. vii., 
pp. 287-307). I may add that the vast majority of the relics were Roman, 
or Romano-British. I would be very much surprised to hear that any 
other British archeologist claims these remains as evidence of a Stone 
Age habitation. 

The analogous discoveries at Finsbury and Moorfields, which Mr. Astley 
regards as remains of Stone Age settlements, appear to me, from the 
evidence adduced, to be also post-Roman. Here are his facts:— 
“Relics of the Stone Age were noted, among them numerous bones 
split to obtain the marrow, hearthstones, a few burnt flints, and a fishing- 
rod made of the rib of some large animal, like those in use by the 
Esquimaux to-day. Moreover, the piles seem clearly to have been 
fashioned with stone axes. These, and similar remains in Finsbury and 
Moorfields, seem to point to the fact that men of the Stone Age had 
their habitation in the estuary of the Thames.” In support of their great 
antiquity he quotes a few words by Mr. Syer Cuming, but discreetly omits 
to tell us that at the same meeting the chairman and three other gentlemen 
thought the evidence as to the age of the piles defective. Also, the Rev. W. 
Sparrow Simpson, after referring to the analogous discovery at London 
Wall, where some of the piles were shod with iron, “felt the necessity 
for caution before admitting that a veritable lake-village* had been dis- 
covered” (Journal of the British Arch@ological Association, vol. xxii., 
p. 447). It may be mentioned that among the relics were large quantities 
of Roman pottery, oyster shells, etc. 

The further evidence—on which we are informed of the existence of 
relics which “tell of the Stone Age habitation of the pile-dwellings in the 
Thames ; among others, some which he (Mr. Earle Way) even assigns to 
the Paleolithic period ”—is too indefinite to call for any remarks. 
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As to the curious station in Coal-bog, near Boho, I have, in the para- 
graph already quoted, sufficiently disposed of the assumption that it can 
be taken as an undoubted example of a Stone Age habitation; but to 
draw a parallel between the remains of its wooden huts and the structures 
of Dumbuck is too preposterous to be discussed, as nothing indicating 
wooden huts has been discovered on the latter site. 

Ballinderry (bracketed with the word “ probably”) is included in the 
list of Stone Age Crannogs. Why! the majority of the relics from Ballinderry 
consist of all sorts of iron implements and ornaments, bone combs and 
pins highly ornamented, portions of an ancient Irish harp, etc.—all 
characteristic of the ordinary Crannog period in Ireland. Nor have the 
stone amulets and inscribed bone pins (figured in the paper), whether 
genuine or not, the remotest resemblance to relics of the Stone Age. 

This completes the list of our author's “Crannogs of the Stone Age 
in the British Isles.” The outcome of his “further research” is, therefore, 
absolutely #i/, and the only tangible result of his labours is to show how 
little he knows of the subject he is writing about. Even “ pre-Baconian ” 
philosophy would hardly countenance his lucubrations. 

I have now disposed of the four arguments which Mr. Astley was 
good enough to put into my mouth as an. opponent. But these by no 
means exhaust the stock of evidence against the Neolithic theory of 
Dumbuck. Perhaps the most conclusive argument in the whole case is, 
that the wooden structures bear the marks of the metal tools by which the 
trees were felled and the piles pointed. On this subject Mr. Astley makes 
the following remarks (p. 15):—‘“ The wood of the piles and platform, 
etc., has become soft and pulpy and sodden with long submergence ; but 
so far there is nothing in the method of construction or condition of the 
remains to determine the date or age of the structure, though it has been 
demonstrated that the shaping of the piles, etc., could all have been accom- 
plished with stone tools.” The last clause in this quotation I have italicized, 
because its. meaning is obscure. If it means that the cutting marks to be 
seen on some of the timbers were, or could have been, made with stone 
implements, I must enter a caveat. When Mr. Bruce read his first account 
of the Dumbuck Crannog at the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland (May 
8th, 1899), he exhibited a freshly-drawn pile of oak (at my request). In 
the course of some general remarks on the subject of his paper, I directed 
attention to the fact that the tapering of the pile bore unmistakable 
markings of a sharp metal implement, like those produced by an axe. No 
one at the meeting contradicted me, or expressed any difference of opinion 
on the point. A few days later I happened to meet two members of 
Council in the library, and on ascertaining that the pile had been care- 
fully washed of its adherent clay, we all three went to have a look at it. 
Both gentlemen stated that they had no doubt whatever that the cuts 
were the result of sharp. metal tools—one of them, a distinguished archi- 
tect, adding that no finer workmanship could have been produced by a 
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modern American axe. If this be true—and I maintain it is on the 
evidence of my own eyes and judgment—it ought to give the final coup 
to the Neolithic theory of Dumbuck. Should there be any lingering doubt 
in the minds of archeologists on this crucial point, they can enlighten 
themselves by repeating the experiment, as, I presume, the majority of 
the piles are still i” situ. 

In conclusion, I have only to say that, in the compilation of his 
brochure, the author had a good opportunity of doing a desirable and 
commendable service to archeology, by intelligently marshalling the facts 
and arguments which might be advanced in favour of the theory pro- 
mulgated by himself and others with regard to the relics and structures 
at Dumbuck; but, owing to the irrelevancy of much of the materials and 
the gross inaccuracy of many statements, it can only be characterised as 
a travesty of the principles of scientific archeology. 


ROBERT MUNRO. 








Archeological Notes. 









Notes on Archeology and Kindred 
Subjects. 





STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM ASIA MINOR. 


Tue drawings here given represent two perforated stone implements bought 
by me last year at Smyrna, and now in the British Museum. Possibly 
they come from the Dardanelles or Troad, like the numerous celts which 
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Fig. 2.—Perforated Stone Implement from Smyrna. 
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have been found in that district. But perforated types are not at all 
common in Asia Minor. 

One of these examples (Fig. 1) is a very neatly made hammer-axe 
34 ins. in length, and may well have been a fighting weapon. But 
F ig. 2 is, I believe, a very rare type. As can be seen, it is flat at both 
ends, and measures 2} ins. long, 2 ins. wide at the wider end, and 
1¢ ins. thick. Like the axe, the material is a very fine-grained black 
stone. 

It has been suggested to me that this implement is an ancient weight 
perforated for use as an implement. But the theory seems doubtful, and 
I would suggest that it is really a special type used for metallurgical pur- 
poses during some period of early Western Asiatic culture. 


H. S. Cowper. 


A SUPPOSED NEOLITHIC SETTLEMENT AT SKITTS HILL, 
BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 


In The Essex Naturalist for April to September of last year (edited by 
Wm. Cole, F.L.S., F.E.S., Hon. Sec. to the Essex Field Club) there is 
published a most interesting account of the researches of the Rev. J. W. 
Kenworthy, Vicar of Braintree, in the brick-earth of the district. In an 
article copiously illustrated with plans, sections, and photographs, the 
reverend gentleman, aided by such specialists as F. W. Reader, T. V. 
Holmes, F.G.S., and E. T. Newton, F.R.S., has modestly presented to those 
interested in such matters a most able and instructive summary of a series of 
discoveries extending over the last fifteen years, which in their way are 
quite as important as the recent discovery of lacustrine remains near 
Glastonbury. 

The author divides the brick-earth, including the sandy ballast bed at the 
base, into five layers. Commencing with the lowest, the beds are reckoned 
in upward order. Below all these lies the London clay, and on the slopes of 
the valley, at-a little distance from the river which flows through the parish, 
there is a Pleistocene brick-earth deposit, from which mammoth bones and 
palzolithic flint flakes have been taken by Mr. Kenworthy. 


(1) The Ballast.—This is the sand and gravel of the early river-bed previous to the 
silting up. 

(2) This constitutes the Neolithic (?) bed where the earliest relics in point of age are 
found, such as human bones, bones of ox, deer, goat, wild boar, pig, and dog, flint 
knife, flint arrow heads, antler implements, shed antlers, (?) picks, bone handles, 
wooden implements, large quantities of nuts, acorns, wood (split and cut), charcoal 
ashes, and burnt flints. 

(3) Fragments of early and late Celtic pottery. 

(4) Romano-British remains, flue-tiles, fragments of pottery (coarse and fine). 


(5) Modern 4nd Medieval remains, glazed pottery, and iron horse-shoes. 
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If it be necessary to show that upright piles were found in situ on which 
a platform of wood could be erected by the dwellers in order to prove that 
the Skitts Hill site was a Lake-habitation, the Vicar admits that such 
could not be asserted with certainty. 

Many of the logs of wood were found in a leaning position; the stems 
of trees deprived of their roots and torn-off branches amounted to hundreds. 
The logs were certainly placed in position by man, and they were staked 
and secured in their place from the scour of the floods. The number of 
split logs and thick planks were also very great. 

The Crannogs ot Ireland and Scotland were built up from the bottom of 
the lakes on the soft mud exactly in the manner of the “ fascine” dwellings 
of Switzerland, the bed for the floor being a mass of ferns, branches, and 
other vegetable matter, covered over with a layer of split or round logs, 
and above this a quantity of clay, sand, and stones, and this description 
approximates very closely to the formation and disposition of the Braintree 
Settlement. 

Mr. Reader, who subjects the paper read by the Vicar to a searching 
but consideraté criticism, agrees that a Terramara, formed with vertical 
inclined stakes, discovered at Castione,; as described and illustrated in 
Dr. Munro’s Lake Dwellings, page 253, fig. 82, affords a very fair comparison. 
Further, Mr. Reader does not dispute that the age of No. 2 layer may 
yield evidence of its construction in Neolithic times, though he is of opinion 
that the great majority of the relics may point equally to the Bronze Age. 

It is a pity that the positions of the “ pottery finds” were not accurately 
recorded, as this + -uld have greatly assisted in determining the age of these 
interesting remains; in fact, there is but one small fragment which can be 
said to be hand made, and to resemble the pottery of the Stone or Bronze 
Age, but, though no bronze or metal objects have come to light from the 
No. 2 layer, this may, perhaps, be accounted for by the difficulty of recog: 
nizing objects in the black, peaty soil of which it is composed. 

There is, however, undoubted evidence of the use of metal tools, as the 
sawn surfaces of red deer’s antlers could scarcely have been made with a 
stone saw, such as the flint saw from Polada, shewn in the hands of Dr. 
Rambotti, on page 179 of The Illustrated Archeologist, 1894. 

Chief among the “ finds,” however, will be placed by many archeologists 
the numerous diminutive and delicately-formed flint flakes. They are ol 
very varying forms, with sharp edges and bulbs of percussion; some, only 
#ths of an inch in width and 1 ins. in length, have a clean bulb, butt and 
sharp point, two sharp ridges, three facets, and two ridges on the upper side. 
Nothing in the way of worked flints can exceed them in delicacy, and, 
whatever may be thought about other items of evidence, the presence of 
these pigmy flint implements—after a careful perusal of the Rev. R. A. 
Gatty’s article in the January number of The Religuary, 1900, is quite 
sufficient to place the ‘“ beginnings” of these Braintree settlements well 
within the New Stone Age. 
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The reverend gentleman is not a new hand at pre-historic research—see 
Archeologia, vol. xliv., pp. 273-292, A.D. 1874, the objects there referred 
to having a place in the Stone Age room of the British Museum—and the 
editor of The Essex Naturalist, together with the Rev. James Wright 
Kenworthy and his co-workers, deserve every encouragement to prosecute 
their researches still further, for anything and everything which illuminates 
the early history of mankind merits our careful consideration for the sake 
of posterity, who will call the present generation to account for the loss of 
much that ought to have been investigated and preserved. Work of this 
kind is in a very true sense like “casting bread upon the waters, which 
shall return after many days.’ 

JosEPH KENWORTHY. 
Dee pear. 


PIGMY FLINT IMPLEMENTS IN BARROWS. | 


MINUTE. implements wrought from silicious stones have been found in 
India, Africa, and Europe. Those of India, many of them made of agate, 
are the most beautiful. Those of Yorkshire and of the Isle of Man, made 
of flint and chert, are probably the smallest, since some of them measure 
no more than a quarter of an inch in length. To those obtained by myself 
in Lancashire I have, not without reason, attributed a high neolithic 
antiquity ; those found in caves among the Vindya Hills were associated 
with rude drawings of extinct animals; and others have been met with in 
the pre-historic kitchen-middens of Hastings. 

I am now able to add that pigmy implements have been detected in 
British barrows. Few observers were more careful and conscientious than 
Thomas Bateman, of Derbyshire, though his methods were not altogether 
scientific. When, a few years ago, his collections were dispersed, I secured 
some of his cards on which were fastened “ finds” labelled with the dates 
of time and place. On each of two of such cards, among other flint 
implements, was one of these pigmies; and the label affixed makes it easy 
to refer to his books for a full account of the discovery. In one case 
the implement is § of an inch long, and ,'; of an inch wide at the 
base. It is well worked along both sides, and appears worn at the tip 
(fig. 1, top row, No. 3). 

The exploration, conducted by Samuel Carrington, one of Bateman’s 
“ fellow labourers,” is thus described on page 142 of Zen Years’ Diggings : 
“June 2nd, 1849, we opened a barrow near Blore [Staffordshire] formed 
round a natural elevation which is only slightly covered at the 
top. The entire diameter is 13 yards. In the S.W. portion 
we found a cist. Its outer side was formed of a long stone 
placed on edge, whilst its inner side was walled from the surface to the 
bottom, which was paved with flat stones. ‘Ihe depth was 2 ft. On the 
floor was a deposit of calcined bones, and in a corner was a broken urn of 
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red clay containing a small vase or “incense cup” in better preservation. 
The larger vase, originally about 9 inches high by 5 inches diameter, is of 
clay mixed with sand and imperfectly baked. It has been of good form 
and workmanship, having a deep border ornamented with diagonal lines 
disposed in triangles in alternate directions. The smaller vase is of 
similar clay, 24 inches high, 3 inches across: the mouth, and quite plain.” 
The flint implements attached to the card are not specifically mentioned. 

In the second case, the barrow was opened by Thomas Bateman 
himself, and a better account is given. _In his Catalogue, p. 33, under the 
year 1846, is the label “ 126 to 127 T. [Thomas Bateman] Instruments and 


mb 
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Fig. 1.—Pigmy Neolithic Implenients. 


chippings of flint from a. Barrow near Castern, 29 July.” In his Vestiges 
of the Antiquities of Derbyshire, p. 87, the exploration is thus described : 
“Qn the 29th of July, 1846, was examined a large tumulus at Castern, near 
Wetton, Staffordshire. It was composed principally of a very solid kind of 
soil, intermixed with clay, amongst which were dispersed many chippings 
of flint as well as others of a more determinate form; also a few animal 
bones, fragments of deer’s horns, teeth of horses, etc. Towards the centre 
the stiff earth did not prevail so much, that part of the mound being con- 
structed of loose stones which were found to continue below the natural 
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surface to the depth of 4 feet, making an entire depth of 8 feet from the 
summit of the barrow. At this depth lay the original 

interment, in a square cist cut out of the primitive 

rock. The skeleton lay upon its left side on a thin 

bed of very tenacious blue clay, with the knees 

contracted, accompanied by a most elegant and 

elaborately ornamented drinking-cup [fig. 2], and 

one simall instrument of calcined flint [fig. 1, top 

row, No. 4]. . The vase was placed in an upright 

position, about a foot in the rear of the skull, and 

exhibited signs of having been two-thirds full of 

some substance, or rather liquid, at the time of 

being buried, an incrustation having formed inside 

at about one-third of its depth from the mouth. Fig. 2—Um of “Drinking 
The skeleton.was that of an individual rather above pa a rg 
the common size, the large bones of the thigh 

measuring in length 1 ft. 74 ins., and all the bones having the ridges and 
other points of muscular attachment remarkably well developed. At a short 
distance from the centre of the barrow there was every appearance of the 
remains of a fire which had been made upon a flat stone, surrounded by 
others, the edges of which were calcined until they were converted into 
lime.” 

A further reference to this discovery occurs in the Appendix to Ten 
Years’ Diggings, p. 262, where, under date 29th July, 1846, is described 
the skull of the skeleton of Castern barrow, as follows: “Short and wide 
behind, with prominent parietal tubers and superciliary ridges; the fore- 
head narrow, from which is a ridge along the sagittal suture; the orbits 
large, the teeth very level and good, the chin prominent and square.” 

The “small implement of calcined flint” [fig. 1, top row, No. 4] is 
three-quarters of an inch long, and one-eighth of an inch wide at the base. 
This and both its sides are carefully worked. 

Two questions now arise. And the first is, How has it happened that 
explorers like Carrington and Bateman should each find in an ancient 
British grave, and recognise as worked and worth preserving, one of these 
pigmies, whilst-no one else of all our barrow-openers has done so? Perhaps 
the things escaped notice by reason of their smallness. Or if taken in 
hand they may not have been regarded as the result of human labour. At 
three successive meetings of the British Association, some years ago, I 
showed to the Anthropological Section examples of similar diminutive imple- 
ments, only to be told by experts that I was mistaken. . 

The second question is, Are these tiny tools really to be correlated with 
the interments? The evidence as it stands raises an affirmative assumption, 
but no more. I have elsewhere pointed out that flint flakes, and the smaller 
the more likely, can have come by accident, often in great numbers, into the 
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precinct of a tomb either by having been taken up from previously occupied 
ground along with the ashes of an incinerated body, or through the fact 
that they already existed in the soil of which a tumulus was built. 

One sees, now, the 
unwisdom of opening 
too many barrows at 
any one stage of know- 
ledge. Nothing is left 
‘for those who come 
after, who are unable 
to test new theories or 
to illustrate new facts, 
Here are only two 
minute implements out 
of Bateman’s four hundred tumuli, and from the barrows of all the rest 
of England, not one. 

Tt will have been observed that the two implements are of the pointed 
type, as if they were borers. They may well have been used for making 
eyes in bone needles. Two others, from India, are shown in fig. 1, top 
row, Nos. 1, 2; and two found on the Derbyshire moors by Bateman 
himself, Nos. 5, 6. - But there are other clearly defined types ; the crescentic 
and the shouldered. In the latter there is a resemblance to the end of an 
old-fashioned pen-knife, or to the tool of a graver, as shown in fig. 1, 
middle row, where the first and second are from India, and the third and 
fourth from Yorkshire. The crescent, judging from very large Danish 
examples that are similar in form, was a minute saw. In fig. 1, bottom row, 
the first pair are from India, the second from the Isle of Man, and the 
third pair from Yorkshire. In use, no doubt all were mounted on wooden 
handles. In my opinion, but it is only a conjecture, the cutting implements 
may have been employed in making combs, without which no savage is 
truly happy. 

Cores have been met with, of corresponding size and material. Some 
of these are exceedingly small. Of those in fig. 3, the first is from India, 
the second from England, the third from France. 

Perhaps it may be added that in the Glastonbury pile-dwellings Mr. 
Bulleid has found one perfect pigmy flint and a broken one. But, again, a 
little caution is needful. The pile-dwellers were accustomed to raise their 
structures by earth brought from the mainland; and it is possible that the 
pigmies were so introduced. 





Fig. 3.—Pigmy Neolithic Cores. 


Hy. Cottey Marcu. 


MAN-TRAP FROM MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
THE man-trap here depicted came from a farm in Monmouthshire. 
Although it had evidently not been used for many years at the time when 
I acquired it, it was in good condition, with the exception of one of the 














springs, which was broken. It is extremely strong and well-made. 
jaw is 1ft. 8ins. in width, and the plate at top and bottom 1 ft. 2 ins 


across, but narrower in the middle, 
so as to allow the springs to work. 
There are three long teeth on one 
side of the jaw and four on the 
other, projecting 1} ins. beyond 
the bar to which they are fixed. 
There are smaller teeth, like those 
of a saw, filling the gaps between 
the larger ones, and extending for 
a distance of 3 ins. round the 
corners of the jaw-pieces. The flat 
bar of iron on which the spring 
works is 5 ft. 4$ ins. long by 
2 ins. wide by } in. thick. It is 
evident, then, that there was but 
little chance of escape for anyone 
who got caught by so formidable 
an instrument. It may be interest- 
ing to give the law relating to the 
subject. In 1827 the Act 788, c. 
18, prohibited setting man-traps and 
other engines calculated to destroy 
human life or inflict grievous bodily 
harm. In 1861 (when several Acts 
of Parliament were passed to con- 
solidate criminal law) the Act of 
1827 was repealed by 24 and 25 
Vict., c. 95, and re-enacted by 
24 and 25 Vict., c. 100, Ss. 31, 
and a person convicted is liable to 
penal servitude for three years or 
imprisonment for any term not ex- 
ceeding two years, with or without 
hard labour. I have an impres- 
sion that there was a law relating 
to spring-guns as early as the reign 
of William III., but I have been 
unable to trace it. I shall be glad 


of any information that readers of Zhe Keliguary may be able to supply 


on the subject of man-traps. 


Hardwick Court, Chepstow. 
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The 


Man-Trap from Monmouthshire. 
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DOOR IN MULLION CHURCH, CORNWALL. 


THE accompanying sketch shows the west door of Mullion Church, Corn- 
wall. The illustration is from a photograph kindly taken for me last 
summer by Mr. Douglas Cow, of Streatham, who also measured the door. 
It is 7 ft. in height by 4 ft. 4 in. in width, heavy, and studded with large 
nails, and evidently of considerable age. Beneath the lower hinge a square, 



































Door of Mullion Church, Cornwall. 


11 inches each way, has been cut out of the door, and the aperture thus 
made is closed by a smaller door. 

When at Mullion in September, 18yg9, I tried in vain to find anyone 
who could explain its purpose. Perhaps other examples may be known to 
some readers of Zhe Religuary who may be able to explain their use. 


Highgarth, Gloucester. M. E. HARTLAND. 
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CURIOUS BRONZE INSTRUMENT RECENTLY FOUND ON 
MOUNT MORIAH, JERUSALEM. 

EXCAVATIONS have been proceeding for some months round the Mosque 

of Omar, and these diggings have brought to light several examples of 


an interesting shovel-like implement in bronze. The one figured is the 
most noteworthy, insomuch as it is evidently an ancient reproduction in 


Front. Back. 


Bronze Implement found at Jerusalem. 


metal of a more primitive instrument probably made of wood, strengthened 
with bronze. The handle is hollow, filled with a core of baked clay, and 
down the back, which is open, runs a zig-zag wire of bronze: this is 
evidently a survival of a strengthening-band running round a wooden handle. 
The blade has raised, narrow bands, both down and across it, which 
meet in the middle; the former is joined at the end by another band, 
which forms ti.e edge of the blade of the implement. It measures 1 ft. 1 in. 
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long and is 4 ins. wide at the blade. The specimens are all of this 
general form, some have the projecting foot at the top of the handle, to 
keep the “shovel” perfectly horizontal, others have not; but this is the 
only specimen I have seen with the traces of the strengthening bars on 
the blade, which in this instance are useless. 

I have it on the highest authority that these implements were used in 
the sacrificial ceremony in Herod’s Temple at Jerusalem. As only about 
ten of these implements are at present known, it is difficult to say whether 
one is of an earlier period than another, yet, as some I have seen have 
tubular handles in the form of a column, with an ornament in the shape 
of a capital with volutes at the top, which certainly show less of the more 
primitive composite design than the specimen here described, mine may 
be of older manufacture; but, at any rate, none can be later than the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans under Titus. 


| Gro. F. Lawrence, F.A.I. 


RESTORATION OF THE CROSS AT NO-MAN’S-LAND, 
LANLIVERY, CORNWALL. 


LANLIVERY, in the Deanery of Bodmin, is situated six miles south of 
Bodmin church-town, about two miles-west of Lostwithiel railway station, 
and two miles east of Luxulyan railway station. No-Man’s-Land is 
exactly one mile west of Lostwithiel, and the same distance east of Lan- 
livery Church. 

Mrs. Barclay-Allardice, of Lostwithiel, ; was the first to communicate 
with me in regard to the old Cornish Cross recently unearthed at No-Man’s- 
Land, in the parish of Lanlivery, and also kindly sent me the photograph 
from which the accompanying illustration (fig. 1) is taken. My brother, 
Major Langdon, also wrote me shortly afterwards, saying that he had 
noticed it, and that on enquiry ascertained that it had been recently fixed 
in its present position by, and at the expense_af, Richard Foster, Esq., of 
Lanwithan, St. Winnow, Cornwall. I accordingly wrote to Mr. Foster, 
asking him to give me all the particulars he could in connection with the 
stone. His reply is so very interesting and clear, that I feel I cannot do 

etter than quote his own words. 

Writing from San Remo, December, 1900, he says:—“I first saw the 
two lengths of the cross in the stile about forty years ago, at which time 
I had neither seen nor heard of there being such a thing at the place. I 
always had it in my mind to get it out and see what could be done in the 
matter, but never found time until quite lately to carry out the idea. First 
I got leave from the agent of the Pelyn estate, on whose property 
the stile was, to remove the cross on promising to build up the stile again. 
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This was done in September last [1900], and the cross was erected where 
it now stands on the 2nd of October following. I had: previously asked 
Mr. Iajo to come and look at the two pieces of the shaft, and more 
especially to see where I proposed to erect it, as well as to advise 
about the base. I told him that I intended to do no _Tepairing, 
but only to joint the lengths together with muntz metal dowels, and 
to take an old stone for a base, if I failed to discover the original. 
Numbers of people tried to find it, stimulated by a promise of Ios., 
but it was not to be, and I finally 
fixed it on a rough moorstone, which 
I found forming part of a hedge close 
to the stile itself, and all that was 
done was to cut a mortice in it, of 
the same depth, to receive the old 
tenon. The cross was erected on a 
bit of waste ground between the roads, 
where it can be seen. It is a short 
distance only from the stile in which 
it was. If these crosses were put up 
to point the way to the Church, it is 
more effective now, as it points along 
a road, not a footpath. If it marked 
the limit of sanctuary, it is at the 
same distance as the stile; and being 
on a wastrel belonging to the Lord of 
the Manor, I thought if erected there- 
on by leave of the said Lord I had a 
sort of a guarantee for its preservation.” 

In addition to this letter, Mr. A. 
E. Skentelbery, of Lostwithiel, has, at 
Mr. Foster’s request, forwarded me 
further interesting particulars, including 
some dimensions of the cross, which 
are of great importance, since the 
illustration gives no idea of its size. 
I am also indebted to him for the accompanying plan (fig. 2), showing 
the old and new positions of the cross as well as for the two sketches, 
plan and section (fig. 3), forwarded at my request to illustrate the actual 
position of the two pieces of the cross in the stile before their removal. 
It will be seen from the sketches that the upper portion of the cross, 
marked A, was used as the bottom step in the stile, its surface, subse- 
quently described as the back, was uppermost, and would, in consequence 
of continual wear, account for the absence of any ornament on this face, 
even had there ever been any. The lower half of the cross, marked B, 
was utilised in the upper portion of the stile and formed the “ stride stone.” 


Fig. 1.—Cross at No-Man’s-Land 
as re erected. 
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He concludes his remarks by adding, “ The cross was severed in two 
about midway, so as to make it of use for the purpose required, and a 
portion of the circular head was removed, in order that it might fit close 
against the riser of the adjoining step. To properly fit the two pieces 
together, it was found necessary to square the severed ends, and thus its 
height is reduced by a few inches. Dimensions: Height, clear of the base, 
9 ft. 1 in.; width, at the bottom, about 1o ins.; at the top, 7 ins. The 
bottom of the shaft shows that it was let into the original base 1 ft. 3 ins., 
as there is a tenon of that depth with a #? in. set-off all round, so that 
the total length of the monolith, allowing for trimming, could not have 


 Shile From which the 
Cross was removed 


. 
= 0 

ave 

a 8 

. 





Fig. 2.—Plan showing present and former positions of Cross at No-Man’s-Land. 


been very much short of 11 ft. The cross is made of the usual rough 
moorland granite, with which the neighbourhood of Lanlivery abounds, 
and is of the ordinary round-headed class so common in Cornwall. 

Of its type, it is one of the highest at present known in the county, 
only two others exceeding it, viz., the Longstone at St. Cleer, 9 ft. 6 ins., 
and that in Cury churchyard, 9g ft. 2 ins. Both these crosses are sunk in 
the ground, so that their total lengths are not known, but if excavated 
they would probably prove to be much longer than that at No-Man’s-Land. 
Advent cross follows Cury with a height of 8 ft. 6 ins., clear of its base. 
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The design upon the cross is as follows :— 

Front——On the head, an’ equal-limbed cross in relief with expanded 
ends ; and beneath, a shaft in outline, formed by incised lines carried some 
way down the shaft, and having circular terminations, of greater diameter 
than its width, at the top and bottom. 

Back.—The back is similar to the front, but without the incised shaft. 

With regard to the classification of the monument with others in the 
county, I should place it with the two examples illustrated in my book,}! 
under the head of “Crosses Partially in Outline,” the sub-division being, 
“With an equal-limbed cross in relief on the head, and the shaft indicated 
in outline by an incised line,” viz., Tregullow, No. 2; St. Day, p. 272, and 
Tregaminion, No. 2; T-ywardreath, pp. 272, 273. 

This cross is undoubtedly the same 
as that mentioned by Polsue, in his 
Parochial History of Cornwall (1876), 

Vol. iii., p. 32, where he says, ‘* Near SECTION 

Noman’s land is a stile, the upper 

portion of which is formed: 6f the 

shaft of an ancient granite cross.” As 

Polsue proves to have been perfectly 

correct about this cross, I take the 

opportunity of saying that any person 

desirous of assisting in the recovery 

of another of our ancient monuments, 

may now prowl about St. Enodor, 

near Fraddon, where in speaking of 

this parish, Polsue says (Vol. i., p. 343), 

‘“* By the side of the high road leading 

from the church-town to Fraddon, and 

near the former place, is a wayside 

cross, its head fixed in the ground, 

and its basement standing on its edge 

by the side of it.” Fig. 3.—Plan and section showing position 

: of Cross befere removal, in stile at 

I have mentioned both of these No-Man’s-Land. 
stones in my book on page 23, and the 
latter on page 223 also, so there is yet another cross to be unearthed, 
unless it has been removed and destroyed since this was written. 
Archeologists in particular, and the Cornish folk in general, cannot fail to 
thoroughly appreciate Mr. Foster’s good work in rescuing this ancient 
Christian monument from its degrading use, as well as his generous efforts 
to discover the missing base. It is pleasing to note the manner in which 
Mr. Foster carried out his work in connection with the restoration of 
this cross. No pains were spared, and all points were carefully 
considered, especially in determining upon a proper site. Who knows 

* Old Cornish Crosses. A. G. Langdon, F.S.A. 
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that the cross may not have stood there originally? In the absence 
of the old base, nothing could have been more suitable as a substitute 
than was employed. Indeed, Mr. Foster’s knowledge of how to proceed 
in a case of this kind is a practical example to others who may in future 
enter upon such a praiseworthy and responsible undertaking. 

ArtTHUR G. Lancpon, F.S.A. 


Notices of New Publications. 


“LLANDAFF CHuRCH Pate.” By G. E. Hatiipay, F.R.1I.B.A. (Bemrose 
and Sons, Ltd.). This book is a thoroughly good contribution to the history of 
Church Plate, which has now been more or less satisfactorily calendared for 
various counties and. dioceses. ; 


Fig. 1.—Llanmaes Paten, 1535 or 1495. 


The diocese possesses one piece of pre-Reformation plate, namely, 
the paten still in use at Llanmaes, Glamorgan. Tlie earliest English pre- 
Reformation paten on record is that of Nettlecombe, 1479, and the latest 
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that of St. Edmund, Salisbury, 1533. The Llanmaes example, which makes 
the twentieth on record, was not known to Mr. Cripps, who enumerates nine- 
teen. It is hall-marked, and is either of the year 1495 or 1535, for the 
Lombardic date-tellers of the cycle 

1478-1497 very closely resemble 

those of 1518-1537. As the Llan- 

maes paten closely resembles that of 

Nettlecombe, it probably belongs 

to 1495. In the centre of the six- 

lobed depression, the vernicle, or 

face of our Lord, is engraved. 

The counties of Glamorgan and 
Monmouth, which form the diocese 
of Llandaff, possess a considerable 
number of Elizabethan  chalices, 
most of which have their original] 
paten cover. The large majority 
of these seventy-five specimens are 
of the usual inverted cone shape, 
having belts of intersecting foliated 
strap ornament. At St. Mary’s, 

Monmouth, there is an interesting 
variation of the year 1591, the bowl 
of which is oviform, supported by 
a baluster stem. It is well engraved 
with a foliated design. ~The paten 
cover of this chalice has been 
much spoilt in modern days by 
the foolish addition of a ringed 
handle. ‘lhe same church possesses 
a most beautiful example of Eliza- 
bethan work (1580). The pinnacled 
cover could not possibly be used 
as a paten, and there is no doubt, 
judging from the excellent illustra- 
tion, that this was originally a 
secular cup. We are surprised that 
Mr. Halliday expresses any doubt 
upon the subject. The Elizabethan 
chalice (1569) of Llanmaes was » Fig. 2.—Monmouth Chalice, 1580. 
also originally a drinking-cup. 

Communion Plate of the Commonwealth period is rare. Llandaff yields 
four examples; the Marshfield chalice (1659) has a clumsy square-shaped 
bowl, but decorated with a good conventional pattern of bunches of grapes. 
Another very uncommon example of Commonwealth plate is the saucer- 
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shaped paten of Llanedeyrn (1652). It has two handles, and is ornamented 
with conventionally-treated wheat ears and grapes. 

There are two examples of double-handled porringer-shaped cups. The 
one at Llandegueth is inscribed “ Nathaniel Meyrick, churchwarden, Llan- 
dyveth, 1720”; the other one, of more elegant design, is hall-marked 1786, 
and bears the word “ Lanedern,” the name of the parish to which it belongs. 

Heraldry always seems singularly out of place on sacramental vessels, but 
there are few counties which do not yield examples. Llanvihangel Crucorney 
has a large silver chalice circa 1674; it bears the name and arms of John 
Arnold. At Pendoylan there is a silver flagon which has a hinged lid and 
handle, of the year 1715, which bears the arms of the Traherne family— 
a chevron between two choughs. 

There can be nothing but praise for the typography and illustrations 
of this book. Mr. Halliday’s task of calendaring the whole of the church 
plate of Llandaff has been carefully and systematically executed, without 
any of the needless verbiage which has characterised some of the like efforts 
in other dioceses. 


“THe Parish CuurcH OF MonTROsE. By James G. Low (Montrose: 
William Jolly).—This is an account of the “ Parish Church of Montrose and 
the clergy thereof.” It is chiefly concerned with the post-Reformation period. 
The extracts and quotations from the documents and records of the burgh 
of Montrose and from those of, the Kirk Session are valuable. 


“ Book Prices CurRENT.” (Elliot Stock).—The thirteenth volume of this 
most useful handbook is bulkier tham the majority of its predecessors, cover- 
ing upwards of 650 pages. The Editor remarks that anyone who compares 
this and the two or three preceding volumes of the series with the earlier 
issues, will arrive at the conclusion that a great change has recently come 
ever the bookman’s fancy. The present tendency is to specialize, and the 
specialists now rule the book market. When really high prices are attained, 
it will almost invariably be found that the purchasers are those who are 
collecting on specific lines. That large class of works, both small and 
great, which.may be termed “ collectors’ books,” certainly increased in 
price last season. First editions of modern or contemporary writers, 
for whom there is a temporary craze, fetch utterly foolish prices. The 
literary world of the future will certainly think that England had gone mad at 
the end of the nineteenth century in giving £12 10s. for Kipling’s 
Departmental Ditties, or £6 10s. for Soldiers Three in a paper cover! 


a 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES AND EXPLORATIONS. 


Tue exploration of the so-called tidal crannog at Dumbuck,! on the Clyde, 
near Dumbarton, by Mr. John Bruce and Mr. W. A. Donelly, of the 
Helensburgh Naturalist and Antiquarian Society, has set all the Scottish 
archeologists by the ears, as may be seen from the following two letters 
which began the row :— i 


THE CRANNOG AT DUMBUCK. 
By Rosert Munro, M.A., M.D. 
(Glasgow Herald, January 7th, 1899.) 


“ My attention has been directed to an article on the marine structure, 
recently discovered in the estuary of the Clyde, which appeared in the 
November issue of Natural Science, and in which my name is introduced 
as one who, after making a thorough investigation of the site, ‘declared 
it was the most curious, puzzling, and interesting find of the kind he had 
met with in all his long experience, and, so far as he knew, unique.’ The 
writer then goes on to describe the ‘ veritable crannog’ as a ‘ pile structure,’ 
and assigns it to the Neolithic period on the ground that ‘none but 
implements of flint and bone have been discovered.’ It is somewhat 
singular that casual expressions which may have fallen from me with regard 
to the novelty and peculiarity of that structure should have been collected 
and. published as a quotation, while not a syllable of remarks made at 
the same time on another phase of the investigation, and which were 
anything but complimentary, should have been altogether omitted. From 
the. general purport of that article, and of numerous other articles and 
paragraphs which have recently appeared in current literature, the public 
may be apt to suppose that the opinions thus promulgated as to the 
age, structure, and marvels of the Dumbuck crannog have been endorsed 
by me. But this is not so, as I regard it neither as a pile-structure nor 
as,a monument of Neolithic times. Hitherto I have taken no notice of 
such misleading statements, although it is well known that my opinions 
were often grossly misrepresented. Now that my connection with these 








* Discovered if August, 1898. 
Bde) 
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researches, for reasons which will appear in the sequel, has come to an 
end, I deem it right, partly in the interests of Scottish archeology, and 
partly to vindicate my own position in the matter, to make a short state- 
ment of some general facts bearing on the results of this investigation for 
the enlightenment of all whom it concerns. I have no intention of tres- 
passing on the undoubted rights and privileges of those who have under- 
taken, at much labour and expense, this investigation, by entering on 
a detailed description of the archeological phenomena disclosed by the 
excavations. I may, however, be permitted to say that, to my mind, the 
best explanation of the woodwork is that it formed the foundation of a 
stone building, or cairn, of sufficient height to place its surface beyond 
the reach of the waves at the highest tides. Here the occupants had 
some kind of dwelling from which the kitchen débris and food-refuse were 
thrown over the margin. The stout oak ladder would serve very well 
for mounting and dismounting in all states of the tide. The canoe does 
not necessarily carry us back to pre-historic times, as canoes are amongst 
the most common relics of the ordinary Scottish and Irish crannogs, so that 
the occupancy of the Dumbuck crannog may be ultimately placed as late 
as medieval times. It is probable that when it was built the locality would 
be under water, even at low tide. The gradual accumulation of mud along 
the shore is sufficient to account for its present stranded position at low 
water. Since the wooden foundation was laid the mud has increased 
around it to a depth at least equal to the thickness of the woodwork, the 
surface of both (i.¢., woodwork and mud) being now on the same level. 
“When I first visited the so-called crannog, by arrangement with Mr. 
Donelly, shortly after its discovery, I had no hesitation in recommending 
its exploration on the ground of the rarity of such structures in marine 
estuaries. Mr. Donelly was very anxious that I should there and then 
pronounce it a real crannog; but I pointed out that we had very little 
experience of marine crannogs in Scotland, that crannogs were habitations 
in fresh-water lakes or bogs, and that, although the wooden structures 
were disposed like those of the ordinary crannogs, we had as yet no 
evidence that they formed a place of habitation at all. The only 
analogous structure hitherto investigated was a cairn or mound of wood 
and stones near the island of Eriska, of which, however, though present 
at its excavation, I could not give any rational explanation. (Proc. Soc. Ant. 
Scot., Vol. X1X., ~. 192.) On my return home I sent Mr. Donelly some 
literature on crannogs, and took the opportunity by letter of cautioning 
him against saying much about his discovery until its nature would be 
more clearly revealed by practical research. I was then leaving home to 
fulfil an engagement in England, and on my return, some three weeks 
later, the Dumbuck crannog was already famous. Descriptions and illus- 
trations of the woodwork, the canoe, and a remarkable series of objects, 
were published in numerous journals. For some’ weeks I heard nothing 
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more on the subject beyond second-hand rumours of extraordinary dis- 
coveries, till Mr. John Honeyman intimated a desire to have a consultation 
with Dr. Joseph Anderson and myself regarding the possibility of con- 
structing a model of the Dumbuck crannog, for the purpose of being shown 
at the forthcoming exhibition at Glasgow. He was rather astonished to 
find that we had no information on the subject. Mr. Honeyman very 
kindly agreed to make arrangements for another visit to Dumbuck, in con- 
junction with some members of the Glasgow Archeological Society. 
Accordingly, a few days later I had the pleasure of joining a party of 
gentlemen who, like myself, were anxious to see the famous crannog ; 
and among the party were Mr. Adam Millar, F.S.A.Scot., and- Mr. John 
Bruce, F.S.A.Scot., who, along with Mr.-Donelly, superintended the excava- 
tions. Mr. Millar had in his possession a case containing some, of the 
exceptional relics already discovered, including a large spear-head, like a 
winged arrow point, made of slate, a rudely formed human figure manu- 
factured out of a piece of shale, and a number of other objects of stone 
or shale, perforated and ornamented with incised patterns, small cup 
marks, concentric circles, &c. The discussion in the railway carriage on 
our way to Bowling centred on the theory that these objects were the 
relics of pre-Celtic civilisation. Readers may fancy the astonishment of 
the party when I unceremoniously suggested an alternative theory—viz., 
that they were products of the nineteenth century civilisation. 

“Mr. Donelly was waiting for us, and after getting ourselves rigged 
out in big boots we made our way, ankle-deep in mud, to the crannog. 
Here we inspected the canoe, a heavy oak beam with four or five ladder- 
like steps cut out of the solid, the remains of a kitchen midden contain- 
ing ashes and quantities of broken bones, and a circular area paved with 
prepared timbers, some of which bore the marks of a metal axe. I was 
very anxious to see the rest of the relics, as I had heard of a barbed 
harpoon being among them, so Mr. Donelly very kindly sent one of his 
men to fetch them. These I looked over carefully. Among the stone 
objects (excepting the precious objects in the case) I could not say with 
certainty that any of them had been fashioned by the hand of man, or 
showed any signs of having been used as implements. There were no 
flint implements of any description, and hence this ground for assigning 
the crannog to the Neolithic period has no foundation in fact. Some of 
the bones had the appearance of having been shaped into pointers, but 
being then covered with a layer of decomposed bone, due to maceration, 
all evidence of workmanship, if they ever had any, had disappeared. The 
harpoon seemed to me to be a portion of a partially-disintegrated lower 
jaw retaining the marks of the animal’s teeth on one side.. Several pieces 
of stag’s horn were observed to have been sawn right across. We all 
complimented the excavator on the excellent way in which he had so far 
carried out the/ excavations, and made various suggestions as to the best 
method of continuing the operations. x 
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“ Before leaving I pointed out that the osseous remains were the most 
important of the finds, as it was to them we had especially to look for 
evidence of the age of the dwelling, and recommended that a selection 
of them be at once sent to a specialist to be reported on. As for the 
stone weapons and the other relics in the case, I ignored them altogether, 
stating that in my opinion they were not productions of the people who 
constructed and inhabited this strange place. 

“Next morning I received a letter from Mr. Millar (12th October) in 
which, inter alia, he informed me that ‘his friend Donelly was rather 
depressed by my suspicions as to the genuineness of some of the finds.’ 
To this I replied that while giving Mr. Donelly due credit for the judi- 
cious way in which the excavations were conducted, I could not admit 
the genuineness of certain relics said to have been found in the excava- 
tions, nor of the ‘idol’ picked up from the mud in the canoe. I expressed 
my conviction that there was some mystification at work which it was 
his duty to explain, and suggested that a committee of experts be appointed 
to inquire into the matter, &c. But to this appeal I received no reply. 

“Some time subsequent to this I incidentally met Mr. Bruce at the 
railway station of Lanark, and he there showed me two oyster shells per- 
forated and ornamented, which, he stated, had recently been found at 
Dumbuck ; but as the train was on the point of leaving I had no time 
to discuss the matter with him. A few days afterwards I wrote him a 
letter, directing his attention to my previous communications to Messrs. 
Donelly and Millar, and urging him to appoint a committee of inquiry as 
to the origin of these marvellous finds and their revelancy to the crannog 
investigations. To this he replied (November 18th):—‘I am much 
obliged for your favour of the 16th, and quite understand your position. 
I had a talk yesterday when in Edinburgh with Dr. Anderson, and agreed 
to let matters remain at present i# statu quo.’ So ended my connection 
with the Dumbuck crannog. Since ‘then, however, I have incidentally seen 
two or three consignments of relics purporting to have been found at 

‘ Dumbuck, among which were two more representations of portions of the 
human form, rudely incised on ‘fragments of shale, along with some per- 
forated pebbles ornamented with meaningless designs. 

“ But the archeological interest of this discovery does not by any means 
end here. Three years ago the ‘Helensburgh Naturalist and Antiquarian 
Society’ excavated the Hill-fort cf Dunbuie, also discovered by Mr. 
Donelly. This fort is situated on a commanding height just overlooking 
the site of the Dumbuck crannog. The result of this investigation pro- 
duced a profound sensation in archzological circles, as it revealed a whole 
series of relics totally different from anything previously known within 
the Scottish area, or, indeed, within any area known to me either in 
Europe or elsewhere. Mr. Adam Millar read a paper on these discoveries 

at the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, which is published in their 
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Proceedings for 1895-6, with numerous illustrations of the objects. After 
a cleverly written review of the position to be assigned to the Dumbuie 
relics in the early civilisation of Scotland, Mr. Millar expresses his general 
conclusion as follows :— 


“¢But the absence of Roman influence is not so startling as the fact 
that there is nothing in the productions of this fort to show the influence 
of Celtic civilisation—the ornamentation is not Celtic, but pre-Celtic. Both 
the Roman and the Celtic civilisations were foreign in their origin. The 
Celts in Britain were skilled workers in metals before Julius Czsar landed ; 
they had established themselves as conquerors several centuries before the 
Roman invasion. Yet their influence, however dominant it was in the 
southern end of the island, may not at this time have reached the wild 
native tribes who lived by the chase in the rugged hills and closely grown 
woods of Dumbartonshire.’—Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., Vol. XXX., p. 308.) 


“It is only now, with the full light of these prior researches, that a 
climax is reached in the importance of the Dumbuck discoveries. On 
comparing them with the relics of the pre-Celtic inhabitants of Dunbuie, 
now fortunately preserved in the National Museum, their similarity and 
parallelism in form, style, and ornamentation are so striking that the 
merest tyro in archeology cannot fail to perceive that they are both, not 
only products of the same civilisation, but of the same artists. For these 
pre-Celtic folks were very artistic in their ways, ornamenting every- 
thing, even their spearheads. But artistic genius is not a new element in 
archeology, for long before the pre-Celtic period in Scotland the caves 
of the Dordogne were inhabited by a race of hunters whose carved works 
on ivory and bone excel even those of the shale workers of the Clyde. 
But perhaps, as both are pre-Celtic, the latter may have been descendants 
of the former, and may thus have acquired their artistic tastes and skill 
through heredity! 


“ Let me also observe, for the whole subject is full of suggestive matter, 
that all the objects in the combined collections from Dunbuie and Dum- 
buck which can be labelled as weapons—some half-dozen spearheads—are 
made either of slate or shale, and are absolutely worthless as real weapons, 
so that they must have been manufactured for some other purpose, perhaps 
to adorn the walls and battlements of their hill and seaside residences—for 
it would be a violent contradiction to all our experience of pre-historic man 
to accuse him of using unsuitable material for any purpose whatever. 
Some suggest that the black figurines were idols, others that they were 
children’s toys. The same may be said of the amulets and ornamental 
pendants. Indeed, a childish, meaningless touch characterises them all, 
whatever may have been their purpose. Is it not of surpassing interest to 
find a fort on a cold, bleak hill, and a stone crannog on the Clyde con- 
taining so mafy children’s playthings, and almost nothing else ? 
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“In attempting to solve the riddle of this most remarkable art gallery— 
idols, amulets, and ornaments of shale and shell—there are just two alterna- 
tive conclusions to be formulated. Either these objects are what the 
investigators assert them to be, the genuine relits of the inhabitants of 
the fort and crannog, or they are not. On the former hypothesis we have 
before us the most remarkable collection of archzological remains ever 
found in Scotland. On the latter, they are the productions of some idle, 
practical joker. 

“One word in conclusion. . I wish to state that I have not the slightest 
clue to the provenance of the relics whose genuineness I here call in 
question, as my opinion is based entirely on their inherent character and 
total variance with all other archeological remains known to me.”—Robert 
Munro, M.A., M.D., Glasgow Herald, January 7th, 1899. 





DUMBUCK AND DUNBUIE. 
VIEWS OF MR. ANDREW LANG. 
To the Editor of the Glasgow Herald. 
“St. Andrews, January 7th. 


“ Srr,—In the article by Dr. Munro (Glasgow Herald, January 7th) on 
the discoveries at Dunbuie and Dumbuck he appears to lean to, or at 
least to suggest, the hypothesis that certain objects found at both sites are 
forgeries. By whom forged, of course, Dr. Munro does not pretend to con- 
jecture. These things, or some of them, are ‘objects of stone, perforated 
and ornamented with incised patterns, small cup-marks, concentric circles, 
&c.’ These, with other things—found at Dunbuie (1895) and later at 
Dumbuck (1898)—are so much akin in character that Dr. Munro attributes 
them not only to the same stage of culture, but actually to the same artists. 
They constitute ‘a whole series of relics totally different from anything 
previously known within the Scottish area, or, indeed, within any area 
known to me, either in Europe or elsewhere,’ says the Doctor. He also. 
speaks of their ‘total variance with all other archzological remains known 
to me.’ 

“Now (1), how far does this total variance from anything known to 
Dr. Munro suggest forgery? Obviously, unless the forger is an idiot, the 
unprecedented strangeness of these objects makes against a theory of for- 
gery. Any sane forger could read Dr. Munro’s learned works, and could 
‘salt’ the soil at Dunbuie and Dumbuck with Neolithic objects or any 
others that were described by Dr. Munro as appropriate to an early habita- 
tion. These he could find elsewhere, or buy, or steal, or forge. But why, 
in the name of the museum, should a forger ‘fake’ objects of hitherto 
unknown character and unprecedented aspect? I very well remember 
hearing it broadly hinted in English antiquarian circles that Dr. Schliemann 
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had ‘ salted’ the graves which he discovered at Mycenz; salted them with 
gold ornaments made in Birmingham! For these ornaments, as a rule, 
were totally at variance with anything known to the antiquarians on Greek 
or any other sites, while Dr. Schliemann was not an archeologist. There- 
fore, Dr. Schliemann had forged them. This most unworthy and ungenerous 
hypothesis had to be abandoned. More Mycenzan work was found on 
other sites, and objects of the same type were discovered in museums, 
where they had lain unregarded before Dr. Schliemann’s great excavations. 
He had not been so foolish and wicked as to forge a new style of art. 


“(2) Are the ‘ objects of stone, perforated and ornamented with incised 
patterns, small cup-marks, concentric circles, &c.,’ really ‘ different from 
anything previously known within the Scottish area, or any area known to 
Dr. Munro, either in Europe or elsewhere? I think not! If Dr. Munro 
will consult ‘Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland’ for 
1893, Pp. 299, figures 6 and 7, he will see a design of ‘two loose stones 
in Cairn F.’ One is ornamented -with just such a pattern of ‘small cup-marks’ 
as the Doctor may observe on an oval pérforated stone from Dunbuie, 
now, ‘fortunately,’ in the Edinburgh Museum. On the other is a cup and 
circle, surrounded by rays, with other figures similar to those on stones 
from Dunbuie, now, fortunately, in the Museum. The ‘two loose stones’ 
to which I refer are from a cairn in County Meath. Neither is perforated. 
and the dimensions are not given. Not having seen these Meath stones, 
I can only note their apparent analogy to those of Dumbuck and Dunbuie. 
I have seen casts of those at Dumbuck and the Dunbuie originals. 


“(3) So our forger has not forged things wholly unprecedented ‘in the 
European area’; he has only-imitated, I think, things that Dr. Munro 
happened not to remember. He has even been cleverer than that. 
‘Objects of stone, perforated; and ornamented with incised patterns, small 
cup-marks, concentric circles, &c.,’ happen to be the ‘sacred things’ of 
a certain remote race, still in the Neolithic stage of culture; a race which 
has also sacred wooden objects. of the same patterns. Now these patterns 
in this extant Neolithic race correspond in all respects to the sacred 
patterns painted on the holy rocks of the same people. Among these 
patterns I find the concentric circles, the cups, the ‘tree-pattern,’ the 
‘horse-shoes,’ the sinuous serpent-like pattern, the spiral, and the volute ; 
and others familiar to us on our own ancient sculptured rocks, kists, and 
so forth. Therefore, the Dumbuck and Dunbuie forger, that inspired 
idiot, has ‘faked’ objects not ‘totally different from anything previously 
known,’ but in absolutely startling agreement with sacred objects perfectly 
well known—though not, it seems, to Dr. Munro—and of the most immacu- 
late authenticity. But how do I know? Why, because in November, 
before I had heard of Dumbuck or Dunbuie, I was courteously permitted 
by the publishers to read the proofs of a scientific work on this extant 
Neolithic race, a work which, I see, is announced for publication in 
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January. I shall be happy to notify to you its appearance ; but at present 
T am not certain that I have a right to announce its name and the names 
of its authors. 

“(4) The Dumbuck and Dunbuie forger has thus salted our soil with 
relics precisely corresponding to the ‘sacred things’ of a Neolithic race, 
so far unknown to Dr. Munro. These sacred things, again, repeat the 
patterns of the race’s holy rocks, and these repeat the patterns of 
our cup-and-ring-marked and other enigmatic rocks. The forger, per- 
haps, knew what Dr. Munro did not know, and what I doubt 
if any man in England knew, except the publishers of the forthcoming 
book, and the two eminent anthropologists in Oxford and Cambridge who 
read the proof-sheets. The Dunbuie forger went ahead of even the 
authors and early readers of the yet unpublished book, for he salted 
Dunbuie in 1895, and salted it with objects parallel in pattern and per- 
foration to the then undescribed ‘sacred things’ of the Neolithic race 
in question. 

“From these facts I draw no inference whatever. Only I ask the 
antiquarian public to ‘bide a wee.’ I have only seen engravings of the 
‘sacred things’ of the remote race to which I allude, but they are, at all 
events, ‘objects of stone, perforated, and ornamented with incised pat- 
terns, small cup-marks, concentric circles, &c.’ As to the slate spear- 
heads, even these are not unknown to me, in the Oceanic area, but to 
this topic I shall return, if you please, on some other occasion.—I am, &c,, 
ANDREW LANG. 

“P.S.—A forger anxious to forge a neolithic site would, of course, drop 
in a few neolithic arrow-heads, ‘celts,’ and so forth. The fool of a forger 
at Dunbuie and Dumbuck neglected this elementary precaution !” 

Dr. Munro’s reply and an essay on Dr. Munro’s logic by Mr. Andrew 
Lang appeared in the Glasgow Herald for January r4th and 17th. Until 
reliable illustrations of the objects from the Dumbuck crannog have been 
published it is impossible to form any opinion as to their genuineness, 
but if they are as Dr. Munro says, unlike any other archeological specimens 
he has ever seen, we fail to see that this amounts to evidence of forgery. 
The exploiters of the crannog have nobody but themselves to thank if 
antiquaries look askance at some of the finds, on account of the ridiculous 
nonsense they have allowed to appear in the Press on the subject. The 
sketch of the “little image, supposed to have been a totem,” from Dum- 
buck, published in a recent number of the Journal of the British 
Archeological Association, is enough to make a cat laugh, and would be 
quite sufficient by itself to damn the authenticity of the finds, if it is really 
anything like what it is represented to be. Whoever carved such a funny 
little figure cannot have lacked a sense of humour, whether he was a 
modern forger or a genuine prehistoric man. A few comic antiquities 
of this kind would certainly relieve the intolerable dulness of some of our 
museums. . 





